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Announcing 


ACE OF HEARTS 


ACE OF HEARTS is a brand new series of 12” LPs which will feature 
the great names in American entertainment at the bargain price of 23/38. 
This series is packaged in attractive full-colour sleeves 
and is available in the normal way from your record dealer. There 
is none of the inconvenience of ordering by post nor, of course, any obligation | 
to purchase further issues—watch out MI 
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for future jazz issues among subsequent releases. 
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Reissues 


The plea for cheaper jazz issues has 
been partly answered by the Decca 
Record Company. This month they 
launched a new label, Ace Of Hearts, 
which will sell at 23s. 3d. Included 
amongst their first releases is “Louis 
Armstrong’s Jazz Classics”. These are 
some of the sides made in the late 
thirties with the Luis Russell band and 
include splendid versions of such good 
ol’ good ones as Mahogany Hall Stomp, 
Heah Me Talkin’ To You, The Saints, 
West End Blues and others of a like 
vintage. I have never understood why 
these old Decca Armstrongs have been 
so neglected—the band swing like billy- 
ho, and Louis’ interpretations of these 
jazz classics are as different and as fresh 
as only Louis could make them. 

Other items of interest on this new 
label are the deleted and much sought 
after “Black Coffee” by Peggy Lee, 
probably the best record she ever made, 
and the soundtrack from the “Glenn 
Miller Story”, with the Armstrong All 
Stars in attendance. 

Other jazz releases are promised, and 
itis to be hoped the venture meets with 
the success it deserves. As I have said 
before I see no reason why old jazz 
dassics should not be made available at 
fasonable prices by all our large 
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classical recordings at cheap rates are 
available on most labels—why not jazz? 
For instance, E.M.I. have just released 
the first volume of a new Louis Arm- 
strong chronological set of his early re- 
cordings. It is a fine and worthy project, 
but I am willing to bet that had they 
issued this series at a special cheap price, 
they would have sold in infinitely larger 
quantities than they will at the current 
rate. And why shouldn’t they be priced 
down a little? The company had no 
session fees to worry about, and no 
musicians to pay. I for one am sure 
that if the other companies follow the 
lead given by Decca and issue the old 
jazz masters at reduced prices, they will 
be surprised at the sales response. 





Paris Blues 

This film, parts of which I saw shot 
in Paris last winter, is due for release 
here in late October. Don’t miss it, for 
it is quite a worthy attempt to honestly 
portray a story of two jazz musicians. 
It has of course been somewhat over- 
romanticised, but much of the dialogue 
is convincing and in places quite funny 
—both intentionally and the reverse. 
Some of the cracks in fact are so jazz- 
slanted, I imagine they may be lost on 
the average film goer. 

Included in the film is a terrible jam 
session sequence, with everyone blow- 
ing like crazy, and a host of extras clap- 
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ping in, on and around the beat. But 
the day is saved to some extent by the 
one and only Louis Armstrong, whose 
ingratiating grin guys the whole exhibi- 
tion into its proper prospective. 

It is, however, Duke Ellington’s back- 
ground music that makes the film. It 
has bite, depth and melody and keeps 
you listening all of the time. The sound 
track has been issued in America by 
United Artists, so it is good to know 
that the Ducal themes which run 
throughout the film have been preserved. 
The record unfortunately lists no per- 
sonnels, and as we know some of the 
music was recorded in America with a 
mixed band and some in Paris, with 
French musicians, this is surely going 
to be the discographer’s prize headache 
of all time. 


The Blues and Other Colours 
“Colorsound” recently arranged a 
demonstration of their interpretation of 
music in the form of changing patterns 
of coloured lights. It was said to be 
soothing, stimulating and something that 
cannot be ignored. The process was in- 
vented by a Mr. Royal O’Reilly (a broth 
of a name, bejasus!) who designed the 
Colorsound Translator, a machine 
which, ’tis said, electronically combines 
colour and sound. 
Well to be frank, the music they play- 
(continued on page 40) 
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The public image of Lionel Hampton, 
at least the image which his publicity 
agents seek to create, is that of a per- 
spiring fiend working himself and his 
audience into a frenzy of excitement, 
with vibraphone riffs and wild drum 
solos played over a big band accompa- 
niment of unrivalled volume. Hampton 
-will often add his own drumming to that 
of his two regular percussionists, an ex- 
travaganza often flavoured by such 
novelties as frequently broken drum 
sticks and cadenzas played on the heads 
of such members of the audience who 
have allowed excitement to lure them 
on stage during the final riotous mo- 
ments of a Hampton concert! But per- 
haps that last word is a misnomer, for 
the performances of the Hampton musi- 
cians when touring Britain in 1956 were 
frequently more in the nature of a circus. 





(E. Jelly) 


The acts included a tenor player who 
removed his jacket while soloing, a con- 
siderable quantity of fine jazz from 
Hamp’s vibraphone, such crowd provok- 
ing devices as three vocalists bawling 
I Ain’t Mad At You, and all manner of 
acrobatics, musical and otherwise, from 
the leader. Advance notices for the tour 
suggested that Hampton was to feature 
a new style of ‘jazz-flamenco’, while the 
actual billing described him as the ‘King 
of Rock and Roll’—in the end however 
what we heard was the kind of presenta- 
tion offered by Hampton for years: A 
raucous big band, some vibes work of 
quite breathtaking quality, and large 
doses of Flying Home. 

A man who lives up, in more than 
life size proportions, to such a public 
image is hardly likely to commend him- 
self to the present day jazz intelligent- 
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by G. E. LAMBERT 


sia, even though it cannot be honestly 
denied that Lionel Hampton is a major 
jazz figure. The tendency among critic 
in recent years has been to ignore, 4 
far as possible, Lionel’s contribution to 
jazz even though he is a man whos 
rhythmic concepts have been widely in 
fluential in both mainstream and modem 
styles and whose musical vocabulary is 
a large and noticeably individual one. No 
greater contrast could be imagined than 
that between Hampton and that other 
master of jazz vibes, Milt Jackson, for 
in the majority of his public appearances 
the latter is a member of the gentlemanly 
Modern Jazz Quartet. Milt Jackson's 
stage presence is dignified even to the 
extreme of refusing to show more thal 
a glimmering of the pleasure which kt 
obviously feels in the Quartet’s mor 
swinging music. The opposite poles 1 
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Cootie Williams in the 40’s. 





presented by these two jazzmen may be 
said in a sense to balance each other, 
although it is unfortunate that the jazz 
public requires such extremes of beha- 
viour from its musicians. It is even more 
unfortunate that Hampton’s musical sta- 
ture is continually ignored while Jack- 
son, a younger and less accomplished 
artist, wins all the polls and most of the 
praise. For Lionel Hampton’s stature in 
jazz is such that when placed in a proper 
perspective it towers above the figure of 
even so fine a musician as Milt Jackson. 
Such an artist seems indeed a far cry 
from the perspiring director of hooligan 
buffoonery, yet these are facets of the 
same personality. Certainly the evidence 
of Hampton’s musical achievements is 
available for all to hear on record. 


Lionel Hampton’s ffirst recordings 
were made as a drummer with Louis 
Armstrong when the latter was fronting 
Les Hite’s New Sebastian Cotton Club 
Orchestra in Los Angeles during the 
later half of 1930. There are occasional 
vibraphone solos on these records (e.g. 
Memories of You and Shine) which 
substantiate more than the later records 
the claim that Hampton was influenced 
by the Chicago xylophone player and 
percussionist Jimmy Bertrand. Hampton’s 
drumming of this period is crisp, alert 
and swinging, but there is nothing to 
suggest a jazz giant in embryo in either 
drumming or vibraphone playing. In 
later years Hampton has occasionally 
played drums on record, and the several 
features he recorded on this instrument 
with his pick up bands of the later 
‘thirties certainly show him to be a bril- 
liant technician, as does the 1953 Felsted 
recording, Crazy Hamp. But to savour 
the full quality of his drumming in a 
non-virtuoso context it is necessary to 
turn to two sessions recorded by the 
blues singer Ida Cox in 1939, some titles 


from which were issued in this country 
on Parlophone 78s with later re-issues 
on a Fontana EP. The singer is accom- 
panied by a small band including Charlie 
Christian on guitar and Artie Bernstein 
on bass, two outstanding rhythm section 
players, and in these surroundings 
Hampton’s drumming is seen in a quite 
different perspective. Here his playing 
is simple in conception, yet remarkable 
in its swing and its excellent taste—drum- 
ming truly in the class of a Chick Webb 
or a Jimmy Crawford. 


When Hampton joined the Benny 
Goodman organisation in 1936 his prim- 
ary employment was on vibraphone with 
the Goodman Quartet, although he was 
occasionally used as drummer with both 
the full band and with the contingents. 
The addition of Hampton to the already 
extant Goodman trio altered the style 
of the group considerably, for a balance 
between the genteel manner of pianist 
Wilson and the driving, rather tense 
drumming of Gene Krupa had not al- 
ways been maintained in the earlier 
group. Lionel Hampton’s playing, es- 
pecially in its capacity to create perfectly 
apt and highly rhythmic riffs, tended to 
set the style of the subsequent Goodman 
small groups, and it is therefore not only 
for the remarkable quality of his im- 
provisations that Hampton’s contribut- 
ion to the Goodman Quartet and later 
Sextet is regarded so highly. In the sex- 
tet titles Hampton’s rhythmic style is 
blended with the guitar playing of 
Charlie Christian and the work of such 
swinging pianists as Count Basie and 
Johnny Guarnieri in what are probably 
the most successful of all Goodman 
small group recordings. With both the 
quartet and the sextet Hamp recorded 
a number of fine solos, but for his best 
work of this period reference should be 
made to the series of Victor sessions 
with pick-up groups which Hampton 
directed during his stay with Goodman. 


The first of Hampton’s Victor sessions 
was made on February 8th, 1937, and 
featured a contingent from the Goodman 
orchestra. One of the titles from this 
session, Jivin’ The Vibes, is well worthy 
of study, for it is a typical Hampton 
vibes feature of the period and repre- 
sents a good index of his style at this 
time. The relaxed vibraphone riffs have 
a remarkably buoyant quality of swing, 
which is enhanced by the unusual tonal 
quality of the instrument when played in 
this way, while the precise placing of 
the notes is reminiscent of a Count 
Basie. Two other extended vibraphone 
improvisations of this period should be 
mentioned here, Ring Dem Bells and 
Hot Mallets, the former in particular 
being a good example of the kind of 
playing which made Hampton so in- 
fluential a figure at this time; many of 
his phrases in this solo are the kind of 
riff which defined the style of the Good- 
man groups. Careful and imaginative 
listening to the Ring Dem Bells solo will 
show just how influential a musician 
Hampton was during the ‘forties. For 
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his Victor recordings Hampton utilised 
musicians from the leading bands of the 
period, primarily those of Ellington, 
Basie, Hines, Calloway and Goodman. 
For example Ring Dem Bells is from a 
session featuring mainly Ellington musi- 
cians, with Cootie Williams and Johnny 
Hodges playing at their best, while Hot 
Mallets has what must be the finest 
‘all-star’ saxophone section ever assemb- 
led—Benny Carter leading on alto with 
Coleman Hawkins, Chu Berry and Ben 
Webster on tenors. The section can be 
heard towards the end of One Sweet 
Letter From You, an item which con- 
tains a genuine curiosity in Charlie 
Christian’s chorded, unamplified guitar 
accompaniment to Hamp’s vocal. An- 
other session featuring the Ellingtonians 
produced what is Hampton’s finest bal- 
lad solo of the period, Memories of You, 
a beautifully conceived improvisation 
with perfect formal balance and exe- 
cution. 

Most of these sessions featured num- 
bers in which the limelight was thrown 
upon Hamp’s drumming or piano play- 
ing. The former were usually exhibition- 
istic tear-ups and their overall musical 
interest is slight. Much the same can be 
said of the records featuring his piano 
playing; an odd track, Denison Swing, 
finds him playing in a conventional man- 
ner, but his usual approach is that of a 
vibraphone player using, rather than 
playing, the piano, with two fingers used 
in the manner of mallets. Although the 
swing Hampton engendered in his piano 
features is considerable, the musical 
value is usually negligible; indeed the 
only recorded instance which I can bring 
to mind of this style being used to 
strictly musical ends is the 1953 Walkin’ 
at the Trocadero from the Paris Jam 
Session albums. Lionel’s fourth role on 
the Victor records is that of vocalist 


on fast numbers such as Ring Dem Bells 
—the rhythmic quality of his singing 
compels attention, but on the whole his 
vocal contributions are little more than 
pleasant interludes which allow the other 
musicians opportunity to show their tal- 
ents as accompanists. The bands Lionel 
used on these dates indicate his taste 
in. the selection of musicians, and the 
overall quality of the series is not infer- 
ior to those by Sidney Bechet and Teddy 
Wilson which are justly considered to be 
among the finest of such pick-up band 
sessions. The least successful dates were 
often those dominated by members of 
the Goodman band. This was not al- 
ways the case. Jivin’ the Vibes, for ex- 
ample, is greatly enhanced by the play- 
ing of the Goodman sax section and 
the drumming of Gene Krupa. From 
an ensemble point of view one of the 
finest sessions was that which combined 
Harry James and a sax team including 
Benny Carter and Herschel Evans with 
a rhythm section of Billy Kyle, John 
Kirby and Jo Jones. Two of Benny 
Carter’s finest arrangements were re- 
corded on this date, I’m In The Mood 
For Swing and Shoe Shiner’s Drag. This 
last title has the unusual distinction of 
being a Jelly-Roll Morton composition 
‘arranged by Benny Carter and played 
by a Lionel Hampton group—an ‘all- 
star’ record, one might say! 

This series includes some superb solos, 
for in addition to Hamp himself many 
of the greatest names in jazz were re- 
corded at their very best here. The first 
session in which Coleman Hawkins par- 
ticipated after his return from Europe 
in 1939 was the previously mentioned 
Hampton date which produced One 
Sweet Letter From You and Hot Mal- 
lets. The finest of all titles from this 
classic session is Benny Carter’s When 
Lights Are Low, a medium tempo ar- 
rangement of a ballad which Carter had 
featured in Europe. Here Hawkins fol- 
lows a brilliant Hampton solo, taking 
over from the vibes mid-way through a 
remarkable eight bar break. He follows 
up a brilliant entry with one of his 
finest solos, obviously inspired by the 
magnificent rhythm section. No doubt 
Hawkins found Messrs. Hart, Christian, 
Hinton and Cole a refreshing change 
from the lethargic and unswinging Euro- 
pean rhythm teams of the period. Almost 
equally fine is Hawk’s solo on Dinah, 
made three months later with a rhythm 
section of somewhat mixed origin (Joe 
Sullivan, Freddie Greene, that fine bas- 
“sist Artie Bernstein and Zutty Singleton). 
On this title Benny Carter plays what 
is, in the view of one writer at least, his 
finest trumpet solo, while on Singing the 
Blues Joe Sullivan plays a solo which 
proves his right to be ‘n such elevated 
company. Benny Carter is featured as 
both alto soloist and section leader on 
several sessions, his short alto passages 
on Shoe Shiner’s Drag, Hot Mallets and 
When Lights Are Low being perfect 
miniatures in the art of the hot solo; 
his extended alto work on I’m In The 





Teddy Wilson and Lionel Hampton. 


Mood For Swing must rank as one of 
his finest creations, while his section lead 
on the same title is quite matchless. 
Cootie Williams (Ring Dem _ Bells), 
Johnny Hodges (many titles), Herschel 
Evans (Muskrat Ramble), Nat Cole 
(Blue Because of You) are among the 
great soloists who can be heard at their 
best on these Hampton records, while 
the rhythm sections are invariably first 
class, with much of Cozy Cole’s best re- 
corded work and the superlative playing 
of Alvin Burroughs on the Rock Hill 
Special session among the highlights. 
One other soloist must be mentioned 
here—the tenor player Chu Berry. On 
two sessions recorded in April 1939 Chu 
seems to have been in particularly in- 
spired form—on High Society he follows 
a poised Russell Procope passage with 
a biting, urgent solo of outstanding 
quality. This was recorded on the 3rd 
of the month and two days later Chu 
was again featured, this time with just 
Hamp and the rhythm section. Chu’s 
work on Shufflin’ At The Hollywood is 
well known and highly regarded, but 
even better is Sweethearts On Parade, 
one of the most remarkable perform- 
ances ever recorded. The tempo _ is 
medium-fast and in the opening chorus 
Hampton states the theme on vibes; but 
the attention is at once captured by 
Berry’s obligato and even so dynamic 
a personality as Hampton is never al- 
lowed to come to the forefront. The 
second chorus is a typical Hamp vocal 
of the period, with superb tenor back- 
ing, and the third a Berry solo of great 
power and swing. This leads into what 
was obviously intended to be a final 
vibes chorus of the kind found on many 
of these recordings. Berry fades into the 
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background as the vibraphone mike is 
switched on, but it soon becomes evident 
that it is he who is still dominating the 
music and Hampton falls back into a 
secondary role as the music rolls on to 
a powerful and exciting climax. Hamp- 
ton is a notoriously strong personality 
and no other instance exists of another 
musician even attempting a ‘take-over 
bid’ of the kind which Chu brings off 
so brilliantly here. 

The last of the Victor sessions by 
Hampton pick-up groups were those 
featuring the King Cole Trio. The sub- 
sequent dates were recorded by a sexte! 
drawn from the first of Lionel’s big 
bands, which was formed after he lefi 
Goodman in September 1940. Thi 
group, which featured Marshall Royal 
on clarinet, featured a neat swinging 
style of jazz, but the only, memorabk 
moments were during the leader’s vibra- 
phone solos. The full band was first 
recorded in December 1941 and can be 
heard on some deleted Brunswick 78& 
from this initial session. Since this time 
Hampton has led a large band regularly, 
and much of the critical cloud under 
which he lies at present is due to the 
varied standards of this aggregation. Jus 
as during the Goodman period the bulk 
of Hampton’s best music was recorded 
away from the Goodman environment. 
so during the past two decades the fines! 
Hampton work was recorded away from 
the circus-like environment of his own 
big band. Before going on to considet 
the outstanding items in the later pass- 
ages of the Hampton discography, how 
ever, some assessment must be made 0! 
the contribution of the Hampton bi 
band to the recorded annals of jazz. 

(to be continued) 
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In the Metronome Yearbook of 1955, 
along with nineteen other musicians, 
John Lewis was asked to define his taste 
and ideals in jazz. He began by saying 
that they stemmed “from what led to 
and became Count Basie’s band of the 
‘thirties and “forties”. This caused great 
concern at the time. With that keen in- 
sight and deep perception which are so 
common in the jazz world people asked, 
‘How can a quartet of vibes, piano, bass 
and drums sound like a big band?’ Yet 
Lewis was not talking about particular 
instrumental sounds, or even about style 
inthe more superficial sense, but about 
methods of musical organisation, above 
all about collective improvisation. His 
other remarks should have made this 
tar, for he went on, (the old Basie 
band) “produced an integration of en- 
semble playing which projected—and 
sounded like—the spontaneous playing 
of ideas which were the personal expres- 
ion of each member of the band rather 
than the arrangers or composers. .. . I 
don’t think it is possible to plan or 
make that kind of thing happen. It is 
anatural product. All we can do is reach 
and strive for it”. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet, far from 
lapsing into a comfortable position of 
mediocrity and general acceptance which 
the full decade of its existence might lead 
Ws to expect, has been the subject of 
greater controversy in recent years than 
mn its first appearance. This at least in- 
dicates that things are happening within 
ihe group, although few people on either 
wpporting or opposing sides appear to 


Max Harrison reports on the 


M. J. Q. 


(photo: Kenmer) 


be very clear as to what they are. The 
truth is that the Quartet has always 
been working towards the goal which 
Lewis disclosed half a dozen years ago 
and, in its best moments, achieves it with 
very great success. A lot has been said 
on the supposed ‘straight-jacket’ of the 
compositions and arrangements and how 
they inhibit the group, especially Milt 
Jackson, yet Lewis’s aims make it clear 
that the ‘scores’, the memorised routines, 
are only a starting point, a framework, 
for collective and individual expression. 
This is brought home, as I remarked 
elsewhere after their first visit in 1957, 
when one hears them play the same 
piece at several concerts; and if we com- 
pare different recorded versions of an 
item it is surprising just how great are 
the changes effected by gradual meta- 
morphosis over a number of years. It is 
appropriate to quote Lewis again (from 
the sleeve of London LTZ-K_ 15136), 
“the most important thing we’re doing, 
the bulk of what we play, is improvisa- 
tion. The rest is to give us a framework. 
And even those frames get moved or 
bent to fit what we’re trying to project. 
A frame may last for a while and, if 
it wears out, it has to be changed, too”. 
Thus it is that, with real extemporisa- 
tion as the core of its activities, the 
M.J.Q. presents a strikingly different as- 
pect with each successive visit. It is not 
merely that new compositions have been 
added to the repertoire—the approach to 
the older items has changed also, either 
in detail or overall. Comparisons be- 
tween the work of quite different artists 
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usually mislead, but one cannot help re- 
flecting on the irony of a situation in 
which the Quartet, which upholds im- 
provisation—above all collective impro- 
visation (the one completely unique con- 
tribution jazz has made to Western 
music)—is the subject of critical con- 
fusion while the current Basie machine, 
whose bland application of standardised 
formulae is the negation of all that is 
best in jazz, receives unqualified and al- 
most unanimous approval from com- 
mentators and audience alike. 

With regard to the alterations of em- 
phasis and detail in the established 
repertoire a great deal could be said, 
illustrating, as such changes do, the 
process of almost continual creation 
that goes on in the Quartet and the ways 
in which the claims of spontaneous ex- 
pression and formal balance are recon- 
ciled, but readers may prefer some 
comment on the items to which the re- 
cent tour introduced us for the first time. 
Most welcome was the inclusion in some 
programmes of the complete version of 
The Comedy. This nine-movement set 
of character and location sketches goes 
back, of course, to Fontessa and con- 
tains the best examples we have yet 
heard of Lewis’s (in jazz) exceptional 
powers of musical characterisation—bet- 
ter than anything in his film music. 
Pulcinella and, above all, La Cantatrice 
seem to be outstanding to the present 
writer, but it is good to know that the 
whole set has now been recorded. Com- 
paring Piazza Navona and Spanish Steps 

(continued on page 40) 














This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Harry Douglas is the lead singer with the Deep River 
Boys, an American singing group that has delighted 
British audiences for a number of years. Although they do 
not sing jazz, as such, they have in common with all the 
best coloured vocal groups, an ability to produce a beat, 
and to sing with an infectious swing. Harry has been a jazz 
fan for many years, and numbers amongst his closest friends 
many of the jazz giants of today and yesterday. He does, in 
fact, know jazz. 

Sinclair Traill 











*‘Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen’’. Louis Armstrong (Louis & The 
Good Book) Brunswick LAT 8270 


Well, I know that is one of the greatest albums Louis ever 
made. Of course that is my type of song, for the original 
Deep River Boys used to sing spirituals and more or less 
nothing else but. Pops there is just wonderful, the feeling he 
gets into his singing is just pure jazz. I also dig that Sy 
Oliver chorus behind him—they swing, you know, and the 
writing is very, very delicate. I saw Sy on Broadway a few 
weeks back and actually mentioned this album to him. We 
had heard it over the radio in Barcelona and I had to tell 
him just how good I thought it was. I only wish there were 
more people making music like this, music that will go down 
in history, music that people, whatever their tastes, will con- 
tinue to love. I really can’t say enough about that record— 
a superb artist at his very best. 


IN MY OPINION 


Harry Douglas 


“‘Dyin’ By The Hour.’ Bessie Smith. Fontana TFL 51 


What a pity I wasn’t around in the days that was made! 
How I would have liked to have heard Bessie in the flesh, ani 
to have worked a show with her .. . she met with that fatd 
accident a couple of years or so before I got started. Ir 
member I used to listen to a lot of her records when they wer 
broadcast from Norfolk, Virginia. She was, of course, 4 
superb blues singer and must also take the credit for partly 
forming the styles of those who came after her, Billie Holiday 
and of course Ella Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan and _ othes 
Listening to this one sees just what a creative artist she was- 
what power, and timing! 

The recording methods in those days weren’t so good 4 
they are today, and yet she sounds as clear as a bell. Yo 
ever notice how good artists nearly always record well? The 
must position themselves instinctively, or something. Oni 
wish I could have known her. 


“Trouble In Mind”. Jimmy Rushing (The Smith Girls) Philips BBL 744 


trend of this wonderful music—the blues. We saw him las 
here in London, when he paid us a great compliment. 
heard us do our act and said to me, “I like you Deeps, you's 
genuine singers.” ell, I’d like to return the compliment, fo 
there is nothing more genuine than the way Jimmy sings th 
blues. He sings the music that comes from the heart of! 
people, and he sings it in the old tradition, and from his ow 
heart. He has some great musicians working with him on thi 


It’s good to have Jimmy Rushing around to carry on | 
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Hopkins, I knew him well when he played at the Cotton Club. 
our pianist, Ray Durant, used to sit in for him there—directly 
ye left the stand Ray would spell for him. Ray travelled with 
Claude and doubled for him everywhere. I saw Claude and 
puster Bailey last when we worked the Roundtable recently. 
We used to call in the Copper Rail after work, and Buster 
and Claude were always there, after they finished at the Metro- 
pole. But getting back to Jimmy, I must say he’s still the 
ist in the business when it comes to singing this type of 
slues—always has been, ever since those days with Count 


Basie. 


“| Cried For You’’. Billie Holiday Fontana TFL 5106 


Well that was made the same year the Deeps first arrived 
mn New York. We won an amateur radio show, a hundred 
dollars, twenty five dollars a man, and you couldn’t touch us 
with a ten foot pole, I’m telling you! It was big money in 
those days. But Lady Day was going strong then, she was 
almost at her height. And what a jazz singer she was! She 
knew the music like no other singer has since. I hope someone 
will come to take her place, but whoever it is, will have to 
go some. I saw her just before she died, she was doing a 
TV show, and believe me that day she was just as good as 
she had ever been. We were actually recording when we heard 
she had passed on, and I can tell you it was an awful shock 
toall of us. This is a real star group with her on this record. 
|see John Kirby was on the session. We had a wonderful 
couple of weeks at the Earl Theatre in Philadelphia with 
Kirby. That was the group that had Bus Bailey, Charlie 
Shavers, O’Neil Spenser and Billy Kyle. It was one of the 
best little swinging groups I have ever heard. Much ahead 
of their time they were—that was around 1939-40. A fine alto 
player Kirby had with him also—Russell Procope, if I remem- 
ber right. They used to do’ a wonderful Sunday afternoon 
show, with Canada Lee as compere, Maxine Sullivan singing 
and also those old friends of ours the Golden Gate Quartet. 
lt was a tremendous show, but musically I don’t think the 
band were really appreciated as much as they deserved. The 
show was called Swing Easy and that is just what it did, 
swing easy. 

But to. return to this record and the glorious singing of 
lady Day—she had so much to offer that it seems a shame 
she couldn’t have stayed around for ever. Thank heavens 
things such as this were recorded, so at least her memory and 
talent will never die. 


“Black Coffee’’. Peggy Lee Ace Of Hearts AH 5 


I am terribly sorry I haven’t had a chance to catch Miss 
Lee on this trip, as I was also unlucky enough to miss her 
at Basin Street East, just before we left New York this time. 
We were lucky enough to play a show for the Veterans in 
Hollywood, got together by our old friend, that great musician 
Benny Carter, and Peggy Lee was also on the concert. We 
backed some of her songs and everything went great. She 
sings with deep sincerity and everything she does is very artist- 
i—she works on her material, works hard. A good example 
i this Black Coffee—she gives it everything, and don’t forget 
itis difficult to swing at that tempo. It can drag so easily 
if it’s not just right. She’s a great artist all right. 


“Baby, 1 Still Want You’’. Big Joe Turner London HA-E 2231 
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Is this the same Joe Turner, who I used to see sitting in at 
the old Savoy Ballroom on Lennox Avenue? That’s what 
they used to do sometimes in those days. It was Basie’s band, 
and this Joe Turner was up there jamming with them one night 
when I was in, and believe me the whole place was really 
tocking. I don’t think I ever met him, but I also used to 
atch him down in the Village at the Café Society with that 
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SENSATIONAL NEWS 
FROM SWINGVILLE ! 


TATE’S DATE 


Buddy Tate, the terrific tenor, leads a 

strong group of Swingville jazzmen in a 

session that ranks above the best in 

Mainstream jazz. With Pat Jenkins, Ben 

Richardson, Sadik Hakim, Wendell Mar- 
shall & Osie Johnson. 


Swingville 2003 





Blues by 
LONNIE 
JOHNSON 


A‘‘first’’ from Bluesville. The first record 
made by the legendary Blues singer Lonnie 
Johnson since his tour of England in 
1952. Lonnie is in powerful company 
with tenor titan Hal Singer, pianist 
Claude Hopkins, and the rhythm team of 
Wendell Marshall & Bobby Donaldson. 


Bluesville 1007 
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Ammons and Johnson combination. The place used to jump 
when they were around. It does me good to hear an artist 
like this, a man who has been around for some time, singing 
like this. I see on the sleeve it says he was able to capture 
a rock ‘n’ roll audience. Now he’s the kind of person who 
can really teach an audience what the real music is all about. 
It is not an easy thing to do, but a great singer like this can 
do it. The beat has always been there, but people like Joe 
Turner would never vulgarise the music, because he stems from 
the good days, when blues was just blues. I have nothing 
against rock ‘n’ roll—we like that beat, and I am glad to see 
Joe Turner is turning it to his advantage, cause he is a real 
great singer of that type of song. Did you say Hal Singer 
might be at the back of him there? Hal and I were at school 
together, back in Hampton, Virginia. I saw him last when 
he was playing the Metropole. He’s the kind of bouncing, 
beaty tenor player that would suit Joe Turner. He’s all 
rhythm, is Hal. 


‘Jackrabbit’. Bill Doggett (3046 People Danced ... ) Warner WS 8042 


Well of course, I’m sold on anyone who can swing an organ 
like that. We used to be teamed up with a man who carried 
an organ around with him all the time—the one and only, the 
great, the late Fats Waller. I shall never forgét Fats and that 
organ. One time in a hotel in Chicago, where we were all 
staying, I passed along the passage “bout 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and saw Fats’ door was just a tiny bit open. Not 
wide you understand, but just a little bit open. I knocked, 

_and that voice cried, “come in chillun!”. And Fats was sit- 
ting at that organ playing so soft you couldn’t hear it in the 
passage, but it was swinging all right in there, I’m telling you. 
He was dressed in those wonderful gaudy silk pyjamas he 
used to wear. “Grab yourself some liquid food!” he’d holler, 
and we’d all sit around and listen and drink until it was the 
next day. Gosh he used to get some fantastic tones from 
that organ. But getting back to Bill Doggett, ’'ve been mad 
about his playing for years. Last time we ran across him we 
were both playing in Cleveland, and we caught his show after 
ve had finished ours. The place where he played was packed 
solid, and he was playing a number of tunes I see are on this 
album—Doin’ The Hully Gully Twist, Jackrabbit and others 
—and he knocked us out. I wonder if this was recorded at 
that place at Cleveland? He was there for some time, and 
this was the programme he played that night. And this was 
the same combo—Jim Powell, Ed Silver, Ray Felder, Buddy 
Lucas, Harry Johnson, Bill Butler, Carl Pruitt, and drummer 
Alvin Johnson. We met them all that night—and Bill, of 
course. He was taking the whole show around—singers, 
dancers and the combo, Doggett had the complete package. 
He is a great performer, and it brought back memories of Fats 
Waller seeing Bill Doggett doing his business up on that stage. 
The band are really swinging, man, that’s the best dance 
music, the best music to dance to, you can can get anywhere. 





London LTZ-K 15225 


Well, those guys were really saying something! I don’t 
know of Slide Hampton, but I certainly want to hear a lot 
“more of him. Looking at the names on this sleeve I see I 
don’t know any of them. They must be all new, young musi- 
cians, which is a very good thing to see, because you’ve got 
to have fresh faces coming into the business to help it carry 
on. This group have quite a sound here; it’s new. I heard 
some music of this kind just before we left New York, and 
it’s a new sound, a sound that I think will stay around for a 
while. It has a kind of churchy or religious sound about it, 
and it has a very strong beat that’s there all the time. Maybe 
some of those who go for the older stuff won’t like this, but 
I go for it, when it’s this good. When we played the Round- 
table recently, Cootie Williams had the band there, and there 
was also a fine new singer, Gloria Lynn. She was accompan- 


“Sister Saivation’’. The Slide Hampton Octet. 
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ied by the Earl May Quartet, another excellent young group. 
May is a tremendous bass player, with a big fat tone—a great 
young musician. It was fine to hear these two groups, with 
Cootie swinging all the time and this younger group with it 
rather different, newer sound. It made a good contrast. List 
ening to this, I find it’s necessary to move over, to accept 
musicians like Slide Hampton. These are the people who art 
going to carry jazz on, and it is so good to hear youngsters 
come up with new ideas. Something comes and stays if it’ 
good, and I think this music of Slide Hampton’s will stay. 
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Clarence Hutchenrider is one of those many musicians from 
the Swing Era who have slipped into obscurity, although he is 
sill playing, in a New York City key club called “The Gas- 
light”. Hutchenrider’s story is told here as part of a current 
end among many jazz writers in interviewing our forgotten 
jzzmen and thereby filling the gaps in much of jazz history. 
Clarence Hutchenrider was a long time member of the Casa 
Loma Orchestra, a large white group, which played an influen- 
ial role in the formation of the big swing band style. Some 
writers have gone so far as to claim that the Casa Loma actually 
save big band jazz its finished polish before the Benny Good- 
man band became synonomous with the word “swing”. How- 
ever, my purpose here is not to weigh the pros and cons of 
such conjecture, but rather to give personal background of the 
Casa Loma, which was undeniably an innovating group of 
stature, through the eyes of its featured clarinettist, Clarence 
Hutchenrider. 


Hague: “Let’s start from the beginning Hutch.” 
Hutchenrider: ‘Well, I was born in Waco, Texas on June 13, 
1908. My family was always musically inclined although not 
instrumentally speaking—we used to do a lot of family singing. 
My brothers and I formed a vocal trio and called ourselves the 
Hutchenrider Trio, and we used to go out and win all the tur- 
keys and dishes at the local theatres. We sang spirituals and 
tarbershop harmony things that we picked up from the 
wloured skiffle groups that used to come around during the 
warm summer evenings to entertain.” 

Hague: ‘When did you start on a musical instrument?” 
Hutchenrider: “I guess when I was about fourteen. My an- 
wstors used to teach saxophone and I used to see those shiny 
axophones in the catalogues and they attracted my eyes. Well, 
one Christmas my aunts got together and they gave me a 
darinet and I liked it right away. I took about three or four 
months of lessons and hung around the band-house where I 
practised and the owner, who was the local scoutmaster, 
laught me. It was called Charlie Parker’s band house (ha ha) 
-he had one in Waco and another in Houston. He also had 
fehearsal halls, and when I heard some of those big groups 
tome in and practise—they played mostly jazz—I knew that 
azz was what I wanted to play. It really had me. The band- 
house sold instruments and had practice rooms, and my first 
tacher was Nat Hayes, who wanted me to become a concert 
harinettist. But jazz was what I wanted to play. Although he 
wasn’t really an instrumentalist himself, Nat knew how to 





INTERVIEW 
WITH CLARENCE HUTCHENRIDER 






by DOUGLAS HAGUE 


teach; he knew all the brass and reed instruments. I then for- 
med a little band of my own at high school. We played our 
first date in a little resort town about 40 miles outside of 
Waco called Marlin, which is known for its hot baths and 
mineral water. We played there for the summer, but my first 
big job was in Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel with the Jack 
Gardner band. I was still in kneepants then. 

“The big band in Texas at that time was Jimmy Joy’s band. 
He also used to play at the Brown Hotel in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and then did some dates around Chicago and Detroit— 
‘up North,’ as we like to say in Texas. He really had a fine 
band.” 

Hague: “What happened after your job with Gardner?” 

Hutchenrider: “A fellow asked me if I wanted to go out to 
West Texas, so I went and had a lot of kicks but didn’t make 
much money. Then I finally ended up in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
where I played at two hotels, the Washington and the Yuri, 
which were both side by side. They always had two bands. It 
seems if one hotel had a band, the other had to have one also, 
so I switched back and forth from one band to the other. Dick 
Richardson lead one band and the other was led by singer 
Claiborne Bryson. 

“Then I went back to Texas and played at the Adolphus 
Hotel again. It was about this time that MCA was getting big 
and signing up all the different bands and they offered me a 
booking with Ross Gorman, the multi-instrumentalist, 
although I never recorded with this group. Lyle ‘Spud’ Murphy 
was my roommate and was playing sax. We played mostly one- 
nighters—the longest engagement we played was at the Pea- 
body Hotel in Memphis for about three or four weeks. We did 
‘play mostly throughout the mid-West—St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit (where I first heard McKinney’s Cotton Pickers with Don 
Redman) and also around Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

“T finally left Gorman in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and then 
joined Tommy Tucker in Fort Erie, just outside of Buffalo, 
New York in 1929.*We worked at a Chinese restaurant in 
Rochester, New York for about six or eight weeks and then 
the band broke up. From there I went to Cleveland, where 
I ran into Spud Murphy again. So we rented a room and 
looked around for work. I went down to a place called The 
Pirate’s Hole, a speakeasy, and a fellow named Merle Jacobs 
was leading a group with a young fellow named Artie Shaw on 
clarinet, so I ended up working with them for about a year. 
The big band in Cleveland then was Austin Wiley. Both Artie 
and I went with this band. It was getting into the depression, 








however, and we had a rough time getting any bookings but 
we finally landed a job at a place called the Fuller Gardens. 
The band during our starvation period consisted of, among 
others, Jack Jenney, Grady Watts, Nate Kazebier, Spud 
Murphy and Joe Bishop, who was playing tuba then and 
occasionally some flugelhorn. We then worked at a place 
called Castle Farms, in Cincinnati and the Casa Loma band 
was in town also, and on their way out to work they used to 
drop by and catch our band. Later, when we finished up there, 
we went up to Massillon, Ohio. One of the saxists, Pete Johns, 
his folks had a farm there so we went up and farmed out. A 
fellow who ran a cigar store and luncheonette there took a 
liking to us and used to feed us; he would also book week- 
end gigs for us. But we were.just making enough to live on. 
One night coming from a job our truck fell apart, we lost all 
our library and some of the instruments. 

“It was about this time that we joined the Casa Loma. 
Grady Watts and I got a wire from the Casa Loma to join, 
but we wanted to stick with our group, which was also a 
cooperative band, but the rest of the boys said go ahead and 
take the offer. So we did... this was about 1931. We joined 
the band in Pottsville, Pennsylvania. From there, we came to 
New York to do a recording date and then went up to New 
England, which was a good area at the time for bands. We 
had a terrific trumpet section, with Grady Watts, Bobby Jones 
and Joe Hotstetter. Watts did most of the solo work, while Jones 
was the lead man. We did mostly one-nighters in New England 
and then sometimes we’d go to Detroit. Most of the places 
had two bands and that’s how these band battles always used 
to take place. In Shawsheen Village, just outside of Boston, 
_ we saw a big band battle between the Fletcher Henderson 
band and Louis Armstrong’s. Wow! what a night that was!” 

Hague: “What about the rest of the band?” 

Hutchenrider: “Well, Billy Rauch and Pee Wee Hunt were 
our tram men—they split most of the solos between them. I 
took the clarinet solos, while Pat Davis took most of the 
tenor sax solos except on No Name Jive, which I took. The 
Casa Loma band was originally from Detroit and they were 
known as the Orange Blossom band, which was a unit of the 
Jean Goldkette band. Then they went up to Toronto, Canada 
to a castle which was originally built for visiting relatives, 
but the city took it over and it was changed into a night club 
and called the Casa Loma. When the band left they kept the 
name and became the Casa Loma band.” 

Hague: “What clarinettists did you like then?” 

Hutchenrider: “I liked Teschemacher and Rappolo and of 
course I liked Benny Goodman when he was with the Ben 
Pollack band.” 

Hague: “What else happened with the Casa Loma?” 

Hutchenrider: “We played at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans and saw and jammed with Monk Hazel in about 1940. 
A trammist named Rod Ogle who was with me in the Ross 
Gorman band was down there. He said he had gone down 
there to learn how to play jazz. Last time I saw him he was 
going into the Army. 

“We then did some sessions with Louis Armstrong and 
Hoagy Carmichael. Louis did Lazybones and Rockin Chair 
with Pee Wee Hunt. The trumpet solo on Lazybones was by 
Grady Watts and the alto sax solo on Rockin Chair was by 
Murray McEachern.” 

Hague: “Who did the arrangements for the band?” 

Hutchenrider: “Gene Gifford was with us for five years 
doing terrific arrangements and after he stopped playing him- 
self he more or less stopped arranging too. He was very sick 
for a long time. We then had an arranger from France named 
Murray Cutter and a lot of our waltz things were done by 
Eddie Shesby, who did a lot of Wayne King’s stuff. Then 
Larry Clinton did some work for us and the band played 
more ballad stuff. Dick Jones did most of the ballad work— 
he had been with Tommy Tucker before—and Bili Challis also 
did arranging for us. 

“T was a little tired then and had developed a lung ailment, 
so I left the band.” 

Hague: “What did you do then?” 


Hutchenrider: “The band business just wasn’t the sap; 
as it had been, so I joined a band led by Jimmy Lytell whig 
was doing a nationwide tour for the Coca Cola Bottling Cop. 
pany. George Van Epps was in the band and when we cam 
back from the tour Tony Mottola took his place, and he wa 
in turn followed by Carmen Mastren. Then I left music for, 
while to rest and see if I could shake my ailment, which | 
did.” 

Hague: “What type of group do you like to play with?” 

Hutchenrider: “Well, after many years of big band work| 
now like to play in a small Dixieland group where you cy 
just blow jazz all the time.” 

Hague: “Why do you think the bottom fell out of the ban 
business?” 

Hutchenrider: “Well, increased costs for one thing, the 
most of the good musicians were in the service for a long tin 
and the younger fellows wanted something new. Besidg 
singers were starting to become more popular than bands.” 

Hague: “Some years ago Stan Kenton said in a magazin 
article that he had a lot to do with the change in the ban 
business because he made the people listen to the music rathy 
than dance. The first Herman Herd had the same effect, ani 
both of these bands were extremely popular at the time. Do 
you think they had anything to do with it?” 

Hutchenrider: “Well, no, because when I was with the Cay 
Loma we always had plenty of people around who couldn! 
dance, so they would just hang around the bandstand an 
listen to the music. Of course, in a concert all you can do isi 
and listen. It might have had a small degree to do with it.” 

Hague: “Do you think the big bands will ever come back?’ 

Hutchenrider: “If they do it will not be the way is wa 
before; there will have to be some big changes in it 
presentation.” 

Hague: “Was the Casa Loma a ‘first’ in any phase of th 
Swing Era?” 

Hutchenrider: “It was the first band to open the band 
attractions at the Paramount Theatre in New York which was 
a proving ground for bands in those days.” 

Hague: “Where are many of the members of the Cas 
Loma today?” 

Hutchenrider: Well, Glen Gray is leading studio groups for 
Capitol records; Gene Gifford is now in electronics; Grady 
Watts is with a chemical company working on detergents. | 
saw Grady recently and he said he just bought a trumpet, jus 
couldn’t get away from it, and he says he gets a big fat lip 
niaving around the house. Pat Davis went bac’ '9 Little 
Rock, but I don’t know what he is doing there. Sonny Du- 
ham is doing some club work around town and Kenny Su 
gent is a disc jockey in Dallas. Jack Blanchette, our guite 
player, went to work for the Gibson Guitar Company am 
then I think went to work with the Chicago Band Instrumet| 
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Company and as far as I know is still with them. Last time] 
saw Hotstetter was in Los Angeles when we were in th 
Army. Joe Hall, our pianist, passed away about a year agi 
and Stan Dennis our bass player is back in Detroit. Om 
or the original tenor men, Les Arquette, is comedian Cli 
Arquette’s brother and Les does the same routine that Clif 
does, only at parties. 

Hague: “Now that you’re back in the music business, whi 
are you doing?” 

Hutchenrider: “I work at the Gaslight Club, which is a key 
club (late hours place) and we have a small group with Charl 
Queener on piano—he used to be with Joe Marsala—and 4 
terrific banjo player, Lucky Fowler. We did an LP fort 
Aamco label and got excellent reviews from John S. Wilso 
Don’t ask me about any musicians today because with the la 
hours I work I don’t hear much of anyone else. It’s good! 
be back playing again though.” 

And it’s good to have Hutch back again playing jazz, tl 
music he really loves. If the work displayed by Hutch on th 
LP he made is indicative of his current creativity, then it i 
sincerely hoped, and most probable, that we shall find 
clarinet of Clarence Hutchenrider turning up on some excelle 
jazz discs in the future. 
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J. S. Shipman 


Copyin’ Louis is a 1930 record by Jack 
Purvis which had a modest reputation in 
the old days, a time when there were 
fewer jazz 78s than there are jazz LP’s 
today. Not everybody in jazz was as 
candid about his influences (a term from 
the higher jazz criticism meaning where 
you cribbed your stuff from) as Purvis, 
who in another time might have called 
his piece Omaggio A Armstrong or 
L’Apotheose De Louis. In the old days 
al sorts of passages, from  two-bar 
breaks to complete arrangements, heard 
first on one record would appear on later 
ones, usually without benefit of Purvis’s 
kind of acknowledgment. I have long felt 
that if enough examples of furtive bor- 
rowing could be catalogued, something 
wuld be proved. I’m not sure what, un- 
less it is that good, old jazz doesn’t dis- 
appear: it just goes underground, to 
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Copyin’ Louis 


1. The reasons why Eddie Johnson’s 
Crackerjacks’ Duck’s Yas Yas (1932) 
sounds so much like Armstrong’s 1933 
Basin Street may be, first, the Cracker- 
jacks were faithfully following the gener- 
al style of Armstrong’s early thirties’ 
records; second, that the characteristic 
trumpet break Harold Baker plays was 
heard first on the 1928 Basin Street 
Blues (Okeh). 


2. It doesn’t take close analysis to 
uncover differences between Alphonso 
Trent’s 1928 Gennett The Nightmare 
and the 1926 Columbia by the New Or- 
leans Owls, but even close analysis would 
concede that the Trent sounds a lot like 
the Owls. Could it be that both bands 
were following Elgar’s 1926 Vocalion? 

The remaining examples are, I think, 
less debatable, although you never can 
tell. I know an Ellington die-hard who 
agrees that Creole Love Call (1927) 
bears a certain thematic resemblance to 
Oliver’s Camp Meeting Blues (1923), but 
who does not agree that Ellington got it 
from Oliver. He is not even impressed 
with the fact that Rudy Jackson, listed 
as one of the composers of Creole Love 
Call, played with Oliver before joining 
the Dook. 


3. Troy Floyd’s Shadowland Blues 
(1928) can be thought of as the record 
that begins like King Oliver’s Snag It 
and ends like Gully Low Blues. Of 
course the same coda appears, badly 
played, on S.O.L. Blues (made a few 
days before Gully Low, but not released 
until around 1940) and, well played, on 
Camp Meeting Blues. 


4. Fletcher Henderson’s affair with 
Singin’ The Blues is public knowledge: 
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he recorded it three times in 1931 (Vic- 
tor, Melotone, and Columbia), more or 
less a la Trumbauer. Less well known, 
perhaps, is the fact that on Moten’s 1929 
Rite Tite the altoist (Harlan Leonard?) 
plays Trumbauer’s famous break not 
once, but twice in the same chorus. 


5. The Jazzin’ Babies Blues canard 
was started by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. who 
wrote in Jazzmen that the NORK had 
taken everything but the title from 
Oliver when they recorded their Tin 
Roof Blues. I have never been able to 
hear much of Jazzin’ Babies in Tin Roof, 
but there is a good deal of the A master 
of the NORK’s Gennett in Oliver’s 1928 
Tin Roof for Vocalion, particularly the 
piano introduction and Brunies’s trom- 
bone solo. There is even more, almost 
all, in fact, of the NORK in Bernie 
Young’s Tin Roof Blues. 


6. Oliver’s Four Or Five Times from 
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August of 1928 couldn’t be more like 
Jimmy Noone’s from May of the same 
year, right down to the vocal team and 
alto-led ensemble, if the King were the 
leader of a revival band which had 
decided that The Nest was the incubator 
of jazz. My private theory is that the 
Brunswick people were trying to ‘cover’ 
Noone’s hit. 


7. Oliver’s Dead Man Blues (17 
September 1926), recorded four days be- 
fore Morton’s classic version (21 Septem- 
ber 1926), anticipates almost all of the 
important features of Morton’s arrange- 
ment. These features include the melody 
for clarinet trio which Morton uses first 
soli, then under Ory’s trombone (but 
do not include the immortal dialogue 
beginning ‘What’s that I hear twelve 
o’clock in the daytime, church bells 
ringing?’). Were they on the sheet music, 
or were they carried from session to 
session by Ory, Bigard, and Darnell 
Howard, who were on both dates? 


8. A two-cornet break from Oliver’s 
Okeh Snake Rag (1923) turns up on 
Ellington’s 1926 The Creeper, and a 
much better one from the Gennett ver- 
.sion on Johnny Dodd’s Come On And 
Stomp, Stomp, Stomp. 

I may have the identification on the 
next item wrong, since I have the key 
record on tape and must rely on refer- 


DUKE ELLINGTON ? 
Gtieg: PEER GYMT SUITES NOK. 142 
Ehington Strayhorn: 5UTE THURSDAY 
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HANK GARLAND WITH THE ALL-STARS 

JAZZ WINDS FROM A NEW DIRECTION 

All the Things You Are; Three-Four, the Blues; Move; Always; Riot- 


chous; Relaxing. 





GIANT JAZZ GALLERY SERIES 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG PLAYS W. C. HANDY 


St. Louis Blues: Yellow Dog Blues; Loveless Love; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; 
Beale Street Blues; 


Long Gone; The Memphis Blues; 


ERROLL GARNER & HIS TRIO 


Caravan; No Greater Love; Avalon; Lullaby of Birdland; Memories of 


You; Will You Still be Mine. 





Chantez-les Bas; Hesitating Blues; Atlanta Blues. 





ence material whose condition would 
bring tears to the eyes of a Newburgh 
welfare official: 


9a. The descending theme for clar- 
inets over bass used by Ellington as the 
introduction and finale on his 1928 
Yellow Dog Blues is the A theme of 
Lloyd Scott’s rondo, Symphonic Screach 
(1926 or -7). 

9b. On the other side of the Scott, 
Andre Hodeir’s favourite trombonist 
(Dicky Wells) plays a very fine, long 
solo. It sounded at least as good when 
it was played earlier by Charlie Green 
on Fletcher Henderson’s 1924 Vocalion, 
The Gouge Of Armour Avenue. The 
same solo furnished Bubber Miley with 
the material for his East St. Louis 
Toodle-oo, pretty good going for a re- 
cord which has not been reissued often. 


10. Leon Rappolo plays a lovely half- 
chorus solo on the NORK’s Milenburg 
Joys. Orchestrated for clarinets, it ap- 
pears somewhat jazzed-up as the first 
half of the last chorus of McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers’ Milenburg Joys. Imita- 
tion is the sincerest form, etc. etc.? 


11. The introduction to Virginia Lis- 
ton’s You’ve Got The Right Key But 


The Wrong Keyhole (1924) is used again 
in the same role on Celestin’s My Jose- 
phine (1926). 
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LIONEL HAMPTON APOLLO HALL CONCERT live recording 


Introduction; How High the Moon; Stardust; Lover Man; Midnight Sun; 
Love is Here to Stay; The Nearness of You; Vibe Boogie; Flying Home. 


Ole Miss; 
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Cherry; Entr’act; The Volga Vouty; Chinoiserie. 
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12. The introduction to the Litt 
Chocolate Dandies Six Or Seven Time; 
is the theme of Count Basie’s On 
O'Clock Jump. 


13. A fragment of Johnny Dodds 
Lonesome Blues solo (with the Ho 
Five) pops up in Rex Stewart’s Laz 
Man's Shuffle. Perhaps Rex was thank. 
ing Dodds, in a backhanded sort of way 
for including a bit of Hardwickeana oy 
of New Orleans Lowdown in his Bly 
Clarinet Stomp. 


14. Ory’s Hot Five Savoy Blues, 4 
least a piece of it, lives again in Benny 
Goodman’s Sing Me A Swing Song 
Which only shows again, in light of m 
earlier remarks, that gold is where yoy 
find it. 


These few examples are only an in. 
dication of what serious listeners (serious 
critics have very little time for serioy 
listening) could turn up. If enough 
people send in data we could compik 
a book on the migration of jazz themes 
the market for jazz books being what it 
is, some publisher would take it, too 
Owing to space limitations, however, 
tunes based on Tiger Rag cannot be ac. 
cepted. 


Acknowledgment: In keeping with the spirit 
of this article, | have freely lifted information 
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ON CLASSICKING THE JAZZ 

Periodically, it seems, we are com- 

plled to make up our minds whether 

cluding} jazz is a music with an identity worth 

ountain preserving. If we regard jazz merely as 

olveig’s | 4 small form of music, an interesting or 

618(s)J amusing part of a far larger whole, 

then we may not greatly care what hap- 

pens to it after we have had our plea- 

sure. We can pass on without a qualm. 

ar Run) Or we can cheerfully vote, as one 

American critic did this year, for those 

594 (s)} Who “may help put an end to jazz as 

we know it”. The past, this suggests, 

is nowhere, the present barely tolerable, 

and the future all. On the other hand, 

if jazz so suits us personally that it is 

the music of our life, then the preserva- 


tion of its identity becomes very much 
our concern. 

So far, jazz has shown itself to be a 
Fiesilient music. It has suffered persecu- 
tions, afflictions and revolutions, and 
recovered, but we have now arrived at 
a time when it is almost ceaselessly 
subjected to experimental operations. It 
may not therefore be unfair to ask 
whether these operations are for the 
good of jazz or the good of the experi- 
mentalists, and whether many of those 
who profess to love jazz do not really 
prefer the novelty of a continuing series 
of transmutations. 

“I believe,” Nietzche wrote many 
years ago, “that artists often do not 
know what they can do best: they are 
foo vain. They are intent on something 
Prouder than these small plants seem 
fo be which grow on their soil, new, 
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strange and beautiful, in real perfec- 
tion. What is ultimately good in their 
own garden and vineyard they esteem 
lightly, and their love and insight are 
not equal.” 

Does it benefit jazz to transplant it in 
alien soil? Is there no risk of its being 
submerged in a grandiose merger with 
“classical” music? 

To these and other related questions 
Duke Ellington supplied some unexpect- 
ed and refreshing answers in his version 
of the “Nutcracker Suite’. In effect, he 
reversed the present trend. Jazz took 
over, dominated, and did not enter and 
exit deferentially like some poor rela- 
tion. That it was done unpretentiously, 
with humour and subtlety, was also a 
kind of answer to those who seek to 
make jazz “serious” and “respectable”. 
Since Duke always stresses the import- 
ance of not taking oneself too seriously, 
it was not surprising that the “Arabian 
Dance” became “Arabesque Cookie” and 
that the “Sugar Plum Fairy” was trans- 
formed into a West Indian beauty called 
“Sugar Rum Cherry” No doubt there 
were some who regarded these and the 
other title changes as flippant. We know 
there were rumblings amongst the infirm 
about “jazzing the classics”. But what 
puzzles us at this point is why so few 
voices are being raised about “classick- 
ing the jazz”! 


—181— 
FIRST HALF 


The new exchange of individual stars 
between Britain and the U.S. for work 
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in clubs is full of promise. The descent of 
Tubby Hayes on New York has certainly 
aroused considerable interest. 

The Half Note, where he played, is 
downtown and not in a very handy 
locality, but it is a friendly place with 
reasonably priced, edible food, and it 
always seems to be well patronised. 

It was a long time since we had heard 
Tubby in person and we were immedi- 
ately impressed with the terrific com- 
mand he has of the tenor. He played 
with great energy, drive and, notably, 
confidence. 

Confidence, particularly in the face 
of American musicians, has often been 
understandably lacking in European 
jazzmen. A kind of diffidence, sometimes 
born out of politeness, sometimes ex- 
pressive of a real inferiority complex, 
has diminished them artistically. A man 
like Django could no doubt have made it 
in the U.S., but the US. could never 
have made it with him. Others have 
brought considerable skill and been sub- 
merged in the ranks of the sidemen, 


while a George Shearing has risen 
through a ‘“popularisation” of his 
talents. 


There was no hint of compromise in 
what Tubby played. He went back to 
the Half Note the week following his 
engagement and sat in with Zoot Sims 
and Al Cohn. “He made us feel real 
sluggish,” Al Cohn commented with a 
wry grin. 

When he came to record for Colum- 
bia, he was even more impressive. It 
was midnight on October 3rd and the 
trio assembled in the studio to accom- 
pany him consisted of Horace Parlan, 








Dave Bailey 


Dave Bailey and George Duvivier. Bet- 
ween sets at Birdland with Gigi Gryce, 
Eddie Costa came over and joined in 
on vibes. The next night, the same per- 
sonnel was augmented by Clark Terry. 
Two originals by Tubby (“Soho Soul” 
and “Half a Sawbuck’’), three by Clark 
(“Opus Ocean”, “A Pint of Bitter” and 
“The Simple Waltz’), “Soon”, “Doxie’, 
“You For Me”, “Airegin” and “You're 
My Everything” were recorded in less 
than six hours with a minimum of fuss 
and bother. There was enough material 
for two albums and supervisors Nat 
Shapiro and Mike Berniker were elated 
with both this fact and the perform- 
ances. 

Tubby was, may we say, quite un- 
flappable. He had the star role, the most 
exacting role, but nothing dismayed 
him. He had with him in George Du- 
vivier and Clark Terry two of the most 
prolific recording artists in New York, 
but his calmness and good nature were 
a match for theirs. Eddie Costa also 
belongs to the ccc brigade (cool, calm 
and collected, that is). At the Half Note, 
with Clark Terry and Bob Brookmeyer, 
he would sometimes play a whole set 
sitting at the piano with his legs cros- 
sed. “I feel more relaxed that way,” he 
told us. We were surprised that he took 
his raincoat off each time he came in 
from Birdland to cut a number, but it 
seems he found the studio warm. 

George Duvivier, like Milt Hinton, is 
almost an essential part of the current 
jazz scene. His contribution to record- 
ings is more than non-musicians are 
ever likely to appreciate. The second of 
these two sessions was his eighth in two 
days, but he was, as always, serious, 
conscientious and inspiring. He would 


take the sketches for the originals, go 





off into a corner and study them in- 
tently. At every playback, he would 
draw up a chair in front of the speak- 
ers, listen carefully and make construc- 
tive suggestions whenever he saw room 
for improvement. (The new Sarah 
Vaughan album, with accompaniment by 
George and Mundell Lowe only, should 
focus more attention on this great 
bassist.) 

Horace Parlan and Dave Bailey were 
in good form, too. Horace is an original 
and his solos always contained something 
unexpected. On several numbers he was 
the last to solo, but he never failed to 
rise to the occasion and overcome the 
danger of an anti-climax. 

There was a fairly constant flow of 
visitors, including Gene Quill, Bill Potts, 
Doug Dobell and Timme Rosenkrantz. 
Manny Albam stayed for the whole of 
both sessions and obviously enjoyed 
himself. 

So now it is Zoot’s turn, and London’s. 


—788— 


THE NEXT NIGHT AND THE 
NIGHT AFTER THAT 


The night of October Sth was another 
good one. “Metronome” gave a concert 
indoors at the Museum of Modern Art. 
It began with the Ray Bryant Trio 
(Jimmy Rowser, b; Mickey Roker, d) 
playing numbers like “Milestones”, “Con 
Alma” and “Round About Midnight”. 
Ray said they were a bit rusty after 
laying off two months, but they didn’t 
sound it. (Next week, The Embers). They 
played with precision, maintaining an 
excellent internal relationship in well- 
constructed “arrangements”. Then Ted 
Curson and Bill Barron came on to 
blow. Ted is a young trumpet player in 
the prevailing idiom, but with more 
fire and abandon than most. Bill is 
older, but evidently also involved with 
the current trends. 

After the intermission, Coleman 
Hawkins and Roy Eldridge joined the 
trio. The audience was appreciative and 
the musicians soon hit their stride on 
numbers like “Disorder At the Border” 
and “Bean and the Boys”. Ray Bryant 
was at his best here, improvising and 
swinging freely with both hands. Ballad 
time brought Roy forward with flugel- 
horn for “Easy Living” and the biggest 
hand of the evening. He blew with 
great feeling and very expressive tone. 
Hawk followed with “Time On My 
Hands”. This was another “felt” per- 
formance and it was extremely interest- 
ing because Hawk is at present experi- 
menting with sound again. He blew with 
a softer tone than that he has employed 
in recent years and the possibilities for 
more variation in dynamics were appar- 
ent. But of this more anon, for he, Roy, 
Tommy Flanagan, Peter Ind and Eddie 
Locke are shortly going into The Metro- 
pole for a month. 

The programme ended with 
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O’Clock Jump”, for which Curson and 
Barron returned, Curson this time with 
his four-valved piccolo trumpet. Roy 
pretended much amazement at the size 
of the latter and made comic compari- 
sons with his flugelhorn. Curson showed 
an astonishing range of ideas in his solo, 
which spurred Roy to greater efforts. 
In the old sense of the word “hot”, we 
have to say that Roy strikes us as the 
hottest trumpet in jazz today. His big, 
beautiful tone, his power, his attack, 
his vibrato, all add up convincingly and 
testify to formidable chops! 

Ted Curson was delighted with the 
experience of playing in this company. 
“There was so much love up there on 
the stage,” he said. 

Afterwards, there was a fairly general 
trek uptown to Wells, where Mary Lou 
Williams (with George Tucker, b; Al 
Harewood, d) was opening after a Jong 
retirement. She played as wonderfully 
as ever—a fertile mind with technique 
to match. Several bassists being present, 
she featured George Tucker extensively. 
His arco work on a slow “St. Louis 
Blues” was especially brilliant. 

The next night, Hawk, Roy and Jo 
Jones made their debut in TV drama 
with Ethel Waters. It was was the instal- 
ment of “Route 66” we mentioned last 
month, and it was called, “Goodnight, 
Sweet Blues”. The story and dialogue 
were horribly corny. The cleancut heroes, 
who drive a Chevrolet Corvette each 
week into different adventures about the 
continent, reunited the band of Ethel’s 
youth in her bedroom, where she duly 
died, as expected, of a heart attack 
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while they played. Jo Jones, as Lover 
Brown, played trumpet. He also made 
a manly stab at singing a duet with 
Miss Waters. Roy Eldridge, as A. C. 
Graham, alias “Ace”, played drums. 
Coleman Hawkins, as Snooze Mobley, 
played tenor in one scene, clarinet in 
others. Nelson Riddle saw to the music. 
When Ethel Waters put on her precious 
old record by the band known as the 
“Memphis Naturals”, the music that 
came out was from the repertoire of 
Bob Crosby’s outfit in its heyday! 

Of course, TV is something which 
always makes you feel like spitting, but 
it was nevertheless amusing to see the 
tats making it in such a hammy situa- 
tion. Roy, with his distinctive voice, 
semed to be naturally gifted as an 
actor, and evidently the script was 
altered, for Snooze had a little more to 
say than we indicated last month. 

“Hello, King,” he said at one point, 
very solemnly. 


—789— 
BIG STUFF 


We went down to Freedomland to 
hear Woody Herman recently and felt 
bound to agree with his pianist, Nat 
Pierce, that this was as “swingin’ an 
ofay band as you're likely to hear”. 
Ignoring the fact that many of the 
ttumpet solos were taken, to our very 


great pleasure, by Joe Newman, the 
band really did make a goodly sound. 

Woody, minus the beard he had 
sported at The Metropole, conducted 
in very droll fashion and hoofed it out 
front with dancer Jack Ackerman. How- 
ever you may cavil at “entertainment 
values” in jazz, the fact remains that a 
leader lacking in conceit is always to be 
esteemed. 

The next week, we would have dis- 
agreed with Nat. The Harry James 
band, if not the biggest surprise in our 
life, was certainly the biggest surprise 
in some months. 

Besides himself, Harry had four trum- 
pets, four trombones (one of whom 
sometimes doubled on baritone sax), 
four saxes led by Willie Smith, four 
rhythm (including guitar), and a gin 
singer who was far above average. The 
ensemble sound was excellent and each 
section was polished and well balanced. 

What made the occasion a kick was 
the programme they played. “We play 
what we want,” Harry said afterwards, 
“and just throw in an old success now 
and then.” In one long set there wasn’t 
a single dog. The girl came on and sang 
“That Old Black Magic” expertly, and 
promptly exited. All the other numbers 
were jazz instrumentals played with dyn- 
amics and unity worthy of Basie’s band. 
Harry’s solos were all in good taste. He 
is still an exciting trumpet player. Willie 
Smith’s section lead is always a treat 
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and his solos were vigorous and humor- 
ous. At one point he played a few de- 
liberately corny bars, and cracked up the 
trumpet section. For the finale, “One 
O’Clock Jump”, he was down front with 
the four trombones, standing at least four 
feet back from the mike, his strong and 
supple alto sound soaring out as com- 
mandingly as ever over the fairground. 

Harry expressed his admiration for 
Neal Hefti’s new arrangements, an al- 
bum of which he recorded. M-G-M has 
just issued it and it should be well worth 
hearing. Kenton has been into Basin 
Street with a new band and Quincy Jones 
is there now with a reassembled orch- 
estra, but apart from Duke’s and Basie’s, 
obviously, the James outfit is to our 
mind the strongest all-round challenger 
at this time. 

Basie was in Birdland for a couple of 
weeks during September and some of 
the currently fashionable criticism of his 
band sounds particularly stupid. We 
think he has now the best band since he 
re-formed in 1951. Al Aaron, a new ac- 
quisition in the trumpet section, appears 
to be an improvement on Lennie John- 
son and the section already sounds very 
good. Possibly it will soon equal the 
level attained when Wendell Culley and 
Joe Newman were in it. All four men 
solo in different styles, and with consid- 
erable authority. The trombone section 
is strong, too, and Butter’s plunger 
specialities give it added richness. The 
presence of Budd Johnson amongst the 
reeds obviously gives Basie himself a 
real lift. We asked him how the two 
Franks felt about another tenor soloist. 
“They love him,” he said. “He’s so 
funky!” Budd has a lot of power and 
invention, and he also has a way o1 
building his solos which communicates 
with the squarest member of the crowd. 
He may begin soft and furry like Ben 
Webster and end up hard and astringent, 
but whatever he does he commands at- 
tention. More, he has begun to write 
for the band. The first step was an ex- 
tension to an existing arrangement, with 
very effective brass chords behind his 
own solo. Then he brought in a pretty 
arrangement of “That Old Feeling” 
which Ocie Smith sings. Scheduled are 
two originals and another vocal setting. 
The two Franks and Thad continue to 
write, and altogether Basie’s artistic 
scene seems to be a very healthy one 
right now. The Birdland crowd always 
welcomes the group ecstatically and en- 
joys those occasions when Sarah Vaug- 
han or Dinah Washington duets with 
Ocie, but it does have a regrettable part- 
iality for the flagwaver. That monstros- 
ity, “Blee Blop Blues”, is still in the 
book, and when this kind of number is 
played something like mass hysteria sets 
in. Discussing this with Marshall Royal 
and Frank Foster, we found that they 
get innumerable requests for the flag- 
waving type of number at up tempos 
hard to swing. But having conceded to 
such requests, Basie soon gets back to 
his medium-tempo, rocking blues. 
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Steve Voce 


... AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Mingus, Ahem—Pardon, or Tom 
McGhee Go Home 

Occasionally the more lurid American 
magazines run articles on jazz people. 
This one has the last photograph of 
Billie Holiday, taken at a time when she 
hadn’t eaten for three weeks. As you can 
imagine, she looks pretty bad. 

There is also a pathetic and rather 
touching article by Nat Hentoff on the 
problems of being Jewish in America. 
The final jazz article in the magazine 
is devoted mainly to the allegedly pro- 
digious sex life of Charlie Parker. All 
of these articles may be accurate—cer- 
tainly there is no reason to suppose that 
Hentoff’s isn’t. 

All are maudlin, and none would have 
been printed in this country. Some of the 
writers in America must be awfully short 
of money. 

Here is a quote from the Parker art- 
ile, spoken by Mingus: 

“We're in Brandeis University. Howard 
McGhee took Miles’ place: Max Roach, 
Lennie Tristano, and after the concert 
we go down to Framingham. We're sur- 
prised to see Bird there. He’s completely 
stoned. Lennie is hogging the conversa- 
tion as usual. Bird ain't with nobody. 
Howard and Lennie are doing all the 
talking. Lennie is putting everybody 
down. Lennie is asking how come nig- 
gers get mad when white men call them 
nigger, but they don’t mind each other 
calling them that. Bird jumped in. ‘Turn 
out the lights and Ill kick your : 
he says to Lennie (Tristano is blind.) I 
called Howard a Tom (Uncle) to allow 
Lennie to talk like that. I always felt 
Bird was with me.” 

Oh, I forgot to tell you the name of 
the magazine. It’s called Swank. 


Sools Rush In 

Mr. J. P. F. Cory of Cardiff gets 
Eighteen for sending this: 

“Then just before the interval—with 
the cigarette advertisement removed and 
4 blue-lensed spot lamp over the frenet- 
i¢ proceedings, Kenny Ball and his men 
gave out the Creole Love Call—which 
featured three sools from the wind sec- 
tion.’—South Wales Echo. 

Burp. 


Some Jive From Majorca 

Please fellows, give me a break. I 
now have enough copies of the current 
Classics Club newsletter to build myself 
a fall-out proof cathedral. So it was 
just me that they cut off. 

What are the patrons of the Interna- 
tional Jazz Record Club planning for 
us this time? 

“We are making September our Cho- 
pin month and these lines are, approp- 
riately enough, being written in the 
Mediterranean playground which we call 
Majorca.” That sounds as appropriate as 
all hell to me. 

Capri next year? If so, how about an 
album of “Gracie Sings Monk” while 
you're down there? 


Moan For Manone 

It was bad enough having St. Helens 
lose that day. I had a few gallons to 
try and forget it, and then when I got 
home, blundering around in the dark, 
I knocked a complete set of Wingie 
Manone HMVs off a table and broke 
the lot. If anyone has them for disposal, 
I want them all. 

Then, in the next 24 hours, Liverpool 
was swamped with visiting musicians. In 
addition to the Merseysippi we had the 
Temperance Seven, the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, Alex Welsh, Ed Corrie and 
Bruce Turner. During this time I also 
had to give a lecture on work songs and 
spirituals. It would have needed a 
mighty fine work song and some very 
effective spirituals to bring me through 


that lot with anything vaguely like 
health. 
The Welsh band. is an_ incredible 


group. The gentlemen are over-sensitive 
about the banjo and tuba which they 
occasionally use, but they do about as 
much damage to the band as Jack Tea- 
garden did to the Bud Freeman Chica- 
goans. I don’t know anybody who 
doesn’t think the group are worth listen- 
ing to and the boys are just as much 
at home playing behind Cy Laurie as 
they are behind Danny Moss, Wild Bill 
or Buck Clayton. 

Archie Semple is like a precision-built 
piece of machinery. His solos are so biz- 
arre and creative that one always feels 
that he is going to fall into the sea like 
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an American rocket. Somehow he al- 
ways gets into orbit and his anguished 
nerve-end sound is matched, and only 
matched, by Pee Wee himself. Archie 
and Pee Wee may not be clarinet play- 
ers, but whatever they are they're the 
best in the world. 

Anyhow, it was a hell of a week-end 
and I hope I never have another one 
like it. 


No Madam, I Do Not Collect Afghan 
Hounds 

One of my major occupations during 
the last five years has been explaining 
to visiting American musicians that | 
am not really Steve Race. To Dave 
Brubeck on his Christmas card I am 
“the other Steve”. I try to be mysterious 
and crushing by calling him “the other 
Brubeck” but it doesn’t seem to have 
affected him much. I see he’s still in 
business. 

Steve once accused me in print of 
making the Melody Maker read like 
“the Cyprus edition of the Daily Work- 
er’. This remark no doubt accounts for 
the large American gentleman with the 
pulled-down trilby and Mack truck 
shoulders who has been standing outside 
my gate smoking a cigarette for the last 
four years. 

Mr. Race can be as incisive as a 
surgeon when the mood takes him. Re- 
cently he commented in a friendly and 
jovial way on an article in the same 
magazine by Daniel Halperin. He gives 
the impression of John Coltrane in a 
cutting contest with Happy Cauldwell: 

“I don’t want to enter the argument. 
For one thing, I don’t know enough 
gutter-press expletives to start a slang- 
ing match with Danny.” Note the Danny 
bit. It takes the sting away. Almost. 

Technically Steve is gifted in many 
directions. He knows all about music, 
the English language, Grecian urns and 
damned big dogs. He once showed me 
over Television House and explained the 
basic principles of television to me. 
Since that day I have had to wear dark 
glasses if I even want to read the ad- 
vertisements in the TV Times. 

Anyhow Steve, I bring you greetings 
from all the old ladies who say to me 

(continued on page 25) 








Rhythm in jazz has always been ac- 
cepted as the prerequisite of the 
coloured musician, but there are possibly 
three white drummers who must be 
ranked with the highest of their profes- 
sion—Stan Levey, Shelly Manne, and 
-Joe Morello. The latter, of course, has 
been a Brubeck discovery, but the first 
two mentioned both have similar back- 
grounds. Each of them played with 
Dizzy Gillespie in the early days of bop, 
each gravitated to the West Coast and 
was a decided improvement to the Ken- 
ton band; where the difference between 
their careers begins is that whilst Levey 
has since then more or less confined 
himself to the role of straightforward 
accompanist and_ occasional leader, 
Manne has taken a more active part in 
some of the experiments in his locality, 
as well as gaining more commercial suc- 
cess via his show tune recordings with 
Andre Previn. 


Shelly’s first notable appearance on 
the jazz scene was, as indicated, in the 
early forties, when he played in a quin- 
tet featuring Dizzy and Dexter Gordon. 
During the rest of that decade, compara- 
tively little was heard of him until 1949, 
when he was included on the first Konitz 

‘Tristano session. Here, he tends to be 
a little fussy, though never less than 
competent: he keeps time well, and 
without the bombast usually associated 
with the more modern drummers of that 
period. 


From 1946, of course, he had been 
playing with Stan Kenton: his days with 
that aggregation are characterised by his 
feature number, Artistry In Percussion. 
After leaving the band, his freelance 
gigs around the studios brought him a 
great deal of accompanying work with 
such stars as Getz, Hampton, Rogers. 
Conte Candoli, Clifford Brown, Sonny 
Rollins and the like. With the latter, he 
formed part of the pianoless trio heard 
to such good effect on the LP Way Out 
West. 





SHELLY | 
MANNE 





Manne’s most notable characteristic is 
his unfailing drive and swing, which he 
usually achieves without any excess of 
volume. His work in most groups tends 
to be noticeable for its subtelty rather 
than its figurations, except in solos, but 
he is capable of an extended counter- 
line when the need arises for it. An ex- 
ample of this is his backing on Barney 
Kessel’s 64 Bars On Wilshire, a series of 
interesting figures and motifs ending in 
what Alun Morgan has described as “‘in- 
credible figurations cluminating with a 
powerful crush roll”. Elsewhere, evi- 
dence of the empathy between his drum- 
ming and the work of a large band is 
available on Mallets, a conversation 
piece for percussion and_ orchestra 
which has become a standard on West 
Coast anthologies. The superb tonal 
effects which Shelly is able to produce 
from his kit can be witnessed by those 
tracks on which he actually states a 
melodic line—Jimmy Guiffre’s Pas de 
Trois, Buddy Collette’s Moten Swing 
and Clifford Brown’s Gone With The 
Wind being outstanding instances of 
this. 

Perhaps the most representative single 
LP which Manne has ever done, how- 
ever, is an album entitled The Three, 
featuring himself along with Guiffre 
and Shorty Rogers. Here, we have an 
obvious test of both his accompanying 
skill and his tonal control, as well as 
sufficient examples of his solo work and 
composition. Rogers’ twelve-tone ven- 
ture, Three On A Row, thus, is high- 
lighted by the crisp, authorative drum- 
ming which carries along the rather un- 
wieldy cadences of the tune. and some 
not particularly inspired solos. Pas de 
Trois we have already mentioned: 
Guiffre wrote out three fugal counter 
parts, and the drum is as important a 
melodic voice as trumpet and reed. Free 
improvisation is attempted in Abstract 
Number One, and although the two 
horns seem a little uncertain of them- 
selves at times, Shelly keeps the whole 
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by 


MICHAEL GIBSON 


thing moving fairly smoothly, under 
lining what the others are doing, trans- 
fering idea and rhythm from one to the 
other. His own composition, the canonic 
Flip, is undoubtedly the best number on 
the disc—it swings from beginning t 
end, and it employs a chord sequence 
that makes melodic improvisation seem 
easy. Autumn In New York, played in 
and out of tempo, features an extremel 
slow drum solo. Some of the cymbal 
effects here are a little precious, but it 
is a difficult medium to work in, and 
Manne shows praiseworthy regard for 
construction of line rather than the 
sometimes stereotyped rhythmic effects 
common amongst his contemporaries 
His backing, too, of Guiffre’s sombr 
baritone, is impressive. The only disap- 
pointing item on the album, in fact, is 
Charlie Parker’s Steeplechase, which re 
ceives rather pedestrian treatment all 
round. The other drum work on the LP 
is set into perspective by this perform 
ance, which might by other drummer’ 
standards be considered adequate 
Shelly always aims for the very best 
and his less satisfactory performances 
are usually slight fallings off from his 
high standard rather than bad displays 
He lacks, perhaps, a little of the fire of 
Art Blakey and one or two other majo! 
drummers, but he has set a pattern 0 
general consistence hard to equal. He 
has fewer off days than any other per- 
cussionist I can think of. 


The vexed question of whether 4 
drummer should provide a definite addi- 
tional interest to a group, even at the 
expense of going too far, or whether he 
should be content to provide a simple. 
unobtrusive and swinging backing does 
not apply to Manne’s case. He has 
demonstrated in both concert hall and 
recording studio that he can _ provide 
any kind of accompaniment required, 
and always with the utmost good taste; 
and this is something that cannot be 
said of many of his colleagues. 
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DER RICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


I have remarked on more than one 
occasion in this column that the blues 
lover has little cause for complaint. As 
the months go by he is bombarded with 
LP’s, from the deep country blues of 
Mance Lipscomb to the jazz-based blues 
of such as Joe Turner, James Rushing 
and Jimmy Witherspoon. All that is 
needed to indulge to the full is an in- 
exhaustable supply of money. The small 
private companies such as Heritage, 77 
and Jazz Collector have been giving us 
some wonderful items, and from time to 
time even the larger firms have issued 
some good records. This month Vogue 
has had a sudden rush of blood to the 
head, by issuing not one but two blues 
LP’s—a very good start to the winter 
season! The first of these is an extremely 
good Jesse Fuller, “The Lone Cat” 
(Vogue LAE 12279), the second “Down 
South Summit Meetin’” (Vogue LAE 
12266). 

Most readers will be familiar with 
Fuller’s work, for not only have there 
been several articles in the musical press 
about him, but he was over here a 
couple of years ago for a short tour. 
Jesse is quite a one-man band, and if 
only his complicated equipment had been 
up to his talent, his tour would have 
been a great success. Nevertheless, Fuller 
was a fine singer when things were going 
well for him—a genuine folk artist with 
little, if any, sophistication. “The Lone 
Cat” is I think his best LP to date and 
features him singing and playing all 


kinds of material, from spirituals (Jn 
That Great Land) to blues—he even 
does a buck and wing dance on one 
track! A very pleasant record to have 
in one’s collection. 

It is, however, “Down South Summit 
which is the real gem. This 


Meetin’ ” 


LP is something unique among recent 
blues issues, for here gathered together 
in one studio are four of the greatest 
living blues artists—Lightnin’ Hopkins, 
Big Joe Williams (sometimes known as 
“Poor Joe”), Brownie McGhee and 
Sonny Terry. This quite memorable ses- 
sion took place in July 1960, in Los 
Angeles. Brownie and Sonny, that won- 
derful blues partnership, were singing 
their songs with great success at the 
Ash Grove and, as luck would have it, 
Lightnin’ had come up from his native 
Houston to appear at a Folk Festival 
sponsored by the University of Californ- 
ia. Both McGhee and Terry had been 
great admirers of Sam Hopkins for 
many years—in fact some eighteen years 
ago Brownie had recorded an open let- 
ter to Hopkins in an effort to get him 
from Houston to New York, but the 
visit never took place. Hopkins on his 
part was a great lover of Brownie and 
Sonny’s work. One night after the men 
had finished their work, Mrs. Baldwin 
Hawes (sister of Alan Lomax and a 
fine folk singer herself) invited the three 
blues singers to her home for a party. 
They sang far into the night, and so 
impressed everyone‘that it was felt a 
recording session must be arranged. 
Thus, at eleven the next morning, 
Brownie, Sonny and Lightnin’ arrived at 
the Pacific studios to try and recapture 
the excitement of the evening before. 
Within a few minutes Ed Pearl, the own- 
er of The Ash Grove, arrived with Big 
Joe Williams, and from that moment on 
the place began to rock. 

All four men were at their very best, 
each inspiring the other, and the result 
is one of the finest blues LP’s ever made. 
Here are blues sung by four men who 
know just what it is all about. Much of 
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the material was composed on the spot. 
Lightnin’ has always been a natural im- 
proviser and a fine lyrical folk poet; 
McGhee and Terry also excel at blues 
improvisation, as anyone will testify who 
has heard them after hours at an inform- 
al party; and Joe Williams is one of the 
best of the blues men still working to- 
day. 

A number of critics have been anx- 
ious to point out McGhee’s failings as a 
singer, but personally I have always 
found this partnership with Terry to be 
one of the most rewarding in the whole 
blues field, comparable to Leroy Carr 
and Scrapper Blackwell and better by 
far than Ledbetter and Josh White. Cer- 
tainly, on this disc Brownie and Sonny 
surpass themselves. I love Brownie’s 
lines on Ain't Nothin’ Like Whiskey 


“Lord If I ever get lucky an’ go to 
Heaven, 

Lord if I ever get lucky an’ go to 
Heaven, 

I’m gonna sit down in St. Peter's chair, 

Lord, the first thing I’m gonna ask 
St. Peter, 

Have you got any 

whiskey here? 

All the tracks are outstanding, and 
most of them feature all four men. The 
exceptions are First Meeting, which is 
a superb duet between Hopkins and 
McGhee and shows the deep admiration 
the two men have for each other, and 
How Long Have It Been Since You Been 
Home, a solo item for Lightnin’. I need 
hardly add that this, too, is magnificent. 
The other blues are Penitentiary 
Blues, If You Steal My Chickens, You 
Can't Make 'Em Lay and the swinging 
Wimmin From Coast To Coast. 

Penitentiary Blues, as it’s title sug- 


good drinkin’ 
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OPEN HOUSE 
with Chu Berry, Milt Hint 
Rex Stewart, Harry Care 


Benny Carter, Dizzy Gilley);, 


Sweethearts on parade; Md 
Gin for Christmas (1939); 
(1938); Hot mallets (1939); 
(1938); I surrender dear; A 
gone (1937); One sweet | 
Rock hill special (1938); Bi 


you; Open house (1940) 
CDN-138 RCA Camden 


JIVIN’ THE VIBES 
with Ziggy Elman, Jess § 
Mezz Mezzrow, Johnny 
Jonah Jones, Benny C 
Chu Berry, etc. 





I know that you know; Dr 
Muskrat ramble (1938); B 
come home; Piano stomp 
(1937); High society; It dof 
thing (1939); Shoe shiners 
mood for swing (1938); Thq 


affection; Buzzin’ round wi 
CDN-129 RCA Camden 
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All through his long and successful career, Lionel Hampton 
has courted rhythm with a furious devotion. He has sought 
‘that certain beat’ as though it were the Holy Grail.... 

His search for that beat has taken him from the bass drum 
of a Chicago schoolboy band to the leadership of a frenetic 
big band which has enjoyed fabulous international success 
for more than fifteen years. His approach to every 
instrument he plays —- whether it be drums, vibraphone 

or piano — stresses beat and rhythm. 
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gests, is a prison blues, and a very good 
one. A few familiar stanzas crop up, but 
there are also such fine lines as these 
which Lightnin’ sings :— 


You know the true thing, when you 
go to the penitentiary an’ you don't 
know what it’s all about, 

Yes the trouble, when you go to the 

penitentiary, an’ don’t know what it’s 
all about, 

Why you get to thinkin’ about-you 
may come home, 

You know, but it’s a mighty big doubt. 


A wry and bitter comment on South- 
ern justice. Hopkins and Williams have 
both experienced the inside of the jails 
in the South and know just what they 
are singing about. 

Brownie’s guitar throughout the ses- 
sion is superb and he also sings with 
feeling on Steal my Chicken—what an 
under-rated singer he is! 

The final track is a rocker—four men . 
singing the praises of women and boast- 
ing of their abilities in that direction. 


One comes from Virginia, one from 
Georgia, one I love come from 
Caroline, 

One comes from Virginia, one from 
Georgia an’ the one I love comes 
from Caroline, 

I got women from coast to coast and 
they are always on my mind. 


Sonny: 
“I love no other woman, an’ I ain't 
gonna tell no lie, 

I love no other woman, Lightnin’ 1 
ain't gonna tell no lie, 

They day she quit me, that’s the day 
she gonna die’. 


Lightnin’: 


I want no woman walks the streets 
all day, 

I want no woman walks the streets 
all day 

I got plenty money, I got plenty 


women, 
All of them got a place to stay”. 


And so it rolls on, blues galore, by 


aie men steeped in the tradition. 


Brownie: 

Got got three women that lives on 
the same ole road, 

I got me three women that lives on 
the same ole road, 

One does my washing, one my ironing 
an’ the one I love pays my room 
and board. 


MODERN 


KAI WINDING & J. J. JOHNSON 


“The Great Kai and J.J. 
Brand New Swinging Together Again” 
HMV CLP1476 (M) CSD1385 (S 


DIZZY GILLESPIE and his Orchestra 


“Gillespiana” 
as played in Britain by the Quintet 
HMV CLP1484 (M) CSD1392 (S 


THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


plays the music from ‘FIORELLO’ 
HMV CLP1485 


MAX ROACH + FOUR 


“‘Moon-faced and starry-eyed” 
Personnel includes 
The Turrentine Brothers and Julian Priester 
Mercury MMC14079 (M 


QUINCY JONES and his Band 


| Dig Dancers" 
incl. tracks by his European grouy 
Mercury MMC14080 (M) CMS18055 (S 


cribe 


M) CSD1393 (S * 


Words are really inadequate to des- 
the impact this record has had 


upon me. In my opinion it is the best 
blues record to be issued this year; in 
fact, I cannot think of anything better 
since some of the early Paramounts, and 
can only urge every reader of this col- 
umn to buy it. There is so much contain- 
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ed on this LP which is superlative, s0 
much that expresses the true meaning 
of the blues in all moods, that I feel 
sure that it will be a collector’s item in 
the years to come. With four such ar- 
ists one expects something good. and one 
certainly is not disappointed. 


TRAD 


Further great re-issues! 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
“His Greatest Years” (Vol. 3) 
Parlophone PMC1146 (M) 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Jungle Jamboree” (Ellingtonia 1927-30 


Parlophone PMC1154 (M 


A new recording! 


“RED ALLEN 


plays King Oliver” 
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Herb Flemir 
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News Briefs at Press Time 

The Thursday evening concerts at the 
Museum of Modern Art (co-sponsored 
by Metronome magazine and the mus- 
eum) have provided some exceptionally 
rewarding jazz. Buck Clayton’s All Stars 
made their N.Y. debut here with Vic 
Dickenson filling in for Dickie Wells, 
who was on the road with the Ray 
Charles band. 

Later in the series came the Bud 
Freeman Septet, with Shorty Baker, Ray 
Diehl, Sol Yaged, Dave Frischberg, Bob 
Haggart and John Blowers; then Dick 
Wellstood and the “Fats Waller Alumni” 
with Herman Autrey, Gene Sedric (clar- 
inet and tenor), Ahmad Abdul-Malik and 
Panama Francis; the Buster Bailey Sex- 
tet with Joe Thomas, Vic Dickenson, Red 
Richards, Leonard Gaskin and Jackie 
Williams; and Coleman Hawkins and 
Roy Eldridge with the Ray Bryant Trio. 
All were “all star” groups in the truest 
sense. 

Central Plaza reopened in September 
with a “new” sound, provided by Wingy 
Manone, Kenny Davern, Conrad Janis, 
Lee Blair, Sammy Price and Zutty 
Singleton. The band sounded as if it 
were modelled after that of George 
Lewis. Jack Crystal introduced Wingy as 
having just flown in from the west 
coast. Wingy then took over the mike 
and announced, “Yeah, I paid $200 
to fly here and only get paid $25 for 
tonight.” Later in the evening he had 
this to say about Conrad Janis—‘He’s 
got no imagination—just a loud guy with 
bad notes; and you can write that 
down!” 

Noble Sissle recently opened a new 
club in Greenwich Village. Appearing 
there are Sir Charles Thompson and the 
Harold Austin Trio with Sammy Benskin 
and Leonard Gaskin. 

Mary Lou Williams is on the come- 
back trail at Wells. Lionel] Hampton has 
17 pieces at the Metropole; Roy and 
Hawk are to follow. Red Allen and Joe 
Bushkin are at the Embers, with Herman 
Autrey every Sunday. Victoria Spivey 
and Lonnie Johnson were recently re- 
united at Folk City. Doc Cheatham is 
playing intermission at the International. 





Concerts 

Buddy Tate and his Celebrity Club 
band appeared at an outdoor concert 
sponsored by the city park department. 
The group was augmented by Emmett 
Berry and Milt Larkin Jr. (tpts) and 
Billy Smith (bongos). 

The RKO Palace Theatre presented a 
one week stage show with the Ray 
Charles Revue and Sarah Vaughan. 

Jon Hendricks’ Evolution of the Blues 
appeared at Carnegie Hall, Sept. 23rd 
with Jimmy Witherspoon, Hannah 
Dean, Joe Williams, Big Miller, The 
Gospel Singers, Al Grey and Billy Mit- 
cheil, Pony Poindexter and the Ike 
Isaacs Trio. 


Television 

The M.J.Q. and Nat Hentoff appeared 
on PM East during September. The lat- 
ter provided the more interesting mo- 





Alberta Hunter 
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ments. He stated that Max Harrison, 
Andre Hodeir and Gunther Schuller 
were among the few qualified jazz crit- 
ics. He then went on to say that John 
Lewis is one of the most authentic and 
powerful blues pianists. 

Danny Barker guested on this show re- 
cently. He sang, played and talked about 
his early New Orleans days. 


Recent Recordings 

A few months ago Chris Albertson 
recorded Ida Cox for Riverside, a much 
publicised occasion. However, little pub- 
licity was afforded an August 16th date 
which Albertson supervised for Prestige. 
This time not one but three blues voca- 
lists from the ’20s were on hand, 
Lucille Hegamin, Victoria Spivey and 
Alberta Hunter. 

Miss Hegamin was backed by Henry 
Goodwin, Cecil Scott (clarinet and ten- 
or), Willie “The Lion” Smith and Gene 
Brooks (drums). She recorded You'll 
Want My Love (written by Miss Hega- 
min and Spencer Williams), Arkansas 
Blues (which she previously recorded in 
1923 for the Black Swan label), Has 
Anybody Seen Corine? and St. Louis 
Blues. 

Victoria Spivey, youngest of the three 
girls, accompanied herself on piano and 
was aided by J. C. Higginbotham, Bust- 
er Bailey, Sidney DeParis (tuba) and 
Zutty Singleton on Black Snake Blues 
and I’m Going Back Home. Cliff Jack- 
son took over Victoria’s piano chair for 
Let Him Beat Me and | Got the Blues 
So Bad. 

Alberta Hunter was accompanied by 
the aforementioned group. She wailed / 
Got a Mind to Ramble, I've Got Myself 
a Working Man, Chirpin’ The Blues and 
You Gotta Reap Just What You Sow, 
all written by her. She was every bit the 
star of the afternoon, sounding in much 
better voice than on her older record- 
ings. Jimmy Rushing was in the aud- 
ience and he perhaps best summed it 
up—‘This is mean! This is what I used 
to hear!” 

On September 21 Lonnie Johnson and 
Victoria Spivey recorded some earthy 
blues for Prestige. They cut two apiece 
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and two duets, all originals. Five days 
later they recorded again, two sides by 
Lonnie and three by Victoria. My vote 
for most topical tune of the times goes 
to Victoria Spivey’s /t’'s a Beautiful 
World But Everyone's Losin’ Their 
Mind. 

At the end of September Sammy Price 
recorded with two of his young vocal 
proteges. The rest of the accompaniment 
consisted of Vic Dickenson and the 








































Wingie Mannone 


Count Basie rhythm section, sans Basie. 

Louis Armstrong and Dave Brubeck 
cut 16 sides for Columbia last Septem- 
ber. They were all originals from an 
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“opera”, with music by Dave and lyr 
ics by his wife. Collective personnel fo: 
these sides included Louis and his Al 
Stars, the Brubeck quartet minus Pav 
Desmond; Lambert, Hendricks and Ros 
and Carmen McRae. 

The session came off much better than 
anticipated, with Pops remaining the 
shining star throughout. The materia 
ranged from a spiritual to up-temp 
swingers to saccharine ballads with diff: 
cult lyrics. Most of the lyrics were : 
gas, having been written especially for 
this occasion. From the spiritual-like 
They Say 1 Look Like God Louis san 
“And there will be no more misery, when 
God tells man he’s really free”. 

On King For A Day Pops announce 
“The world can take a holiday if I wa’ 
king for a day”. 

After a successful take Brubeck com: 
mented, “Pops, what do you want t 
do next?” 

Louis: “I don’t care, you call ’em” 
Brubeck: “I was thinking of your lip 


Louis: “It ain’t the lip, it’s the lyrics 
You don’t have to worry ‘bout mj 
chops.” 


Nomad was an Egyptian type tune if 
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3 minor key, With Louis vocalising “A 
desert nomad that’s what I want to be.” 
On Cultural Exchange Louis’ spoken 
jntroduction was “Yeah, I remember 
when Diz was in Greece back in ’57. He 
did such a good job we started sending 
jazz a'l over the world.” (Of course Pops 
was (doing this 25 years before Diz.) 
Louis ended the album by singing slow- 
ly with plenty feeling “Now I leave you, 
now | go. Now I think you know as 
much as OI’ Satchmo.” 

When the date ended Brubeck ex- 
citedly gushed, “Boy oh boy, what a 
night we’ve had. We’ve done everything 
on schedule. God, boy, we had such a 
ball!” Louis calmly put away his axe 
while telling us a joke. 





. And All That Jazz—continued 
“You're not the one who plays the 
piano on the wireless, are you?” 

How about changing your name, pal? 


Brand-enburg Concerto 

Another gent who knows what he is 
doing is Pat Brand, amiable giant from 
the Melody Maker, whose recent broad- 
cast on the Light of Basie from the 
South of France was a masterly example 
to other broadcasters. 

He began with a four-minute survey 
of the festival set-up and a reading of 
the Basie personnel. 

There followed 41 uninterrupted min- 
utes of Basie—the only other announce- 
ment was made in the last minute over 
an unimportant part of One O'Clock 
Jump. A solid one-eight to Mr. Brand. 

Which reminds me that the Melody 
Maker recently carried a letter com- 
plaining again about short measure on 
LPs. 

Capitol are by far the most consistent 
offenders of the major record companies 
with an average time per side of about 
sixteen minutes. Fortunately, not many 
important jazz releases are issued on this 
label. HMV, who belong to the same 
group, are pretty good with an average 
twenty minutes or so. 

This problem has always mystified me. 
The shock of finding that a ten-inch 
miles Davis LP ran for eight minutes on 
one side and slightly less on the other 
has left forever a deep scar on my 
miserly heart. 

Philips’ American source, Columbia 
are pretty reliable for good measure: re- 
member Ellington’s Newport °58 album 
with a total of 56 minutes, Milestones 
with 5O minutes and Miles’ Porgy and 
Bess with 50 minutes. 

The offenders should be careful or we 
might report them to Consumer Re- 
search, or maybe even the Classics Club. 


You May Not Be Fi, But Man, You're 
Hi 

“Yes, but Hawkins doesn’t play jazz. 
He’s really a dance band musician.”- 
Gentleman with funny beard in jazz club 
whom I must remember to ignore in 
future. 
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Every once in a very long while 
something truly new happens to 
jazz records. Meaning: JAZZLAND 
You've got to go to JAZZLAND. For 
the newest. For the best. Now. 


Don Rendell's exciting, roaring 
New Jazz Quintet, recorded for 
JAZZLAND in London this year. Ask 
for Jazzland JLP 51. Because 
it’s all happening in JAZZLAND ! 


Two more fabulous LPs are on JAZZLAND's 

first British release: ** The soulful Piano of 

Junior Mance,"’ on JLP 30. Woody 

Herman & the 4th Herd, with Nat Adderley 

and Zoot Sims,on JLP 17. Yes, you've got 
to get to JAZZLAND. Today. 
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GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


AFRICAN WALTZ: 

(a) Something Different; (2) West Coast Blues; 

(a) Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; (a) The Uptown; 

(a) Stockholm Sweetnin’ (16 min)—(b) African 

Waltz; (a) Blue Brass Groove; (b) Kelly Blue; 

(a) Letter From Home; (a) I'll Close My Eyes 
(164 min) 


(Riverside RLP 12-377 12inLP 41s.) 


' These tracks represent Cannonball's 
first venture into big-band jazz and gen- 
erally it is pulsating and exciting music, 
with the accent more on Ernie Wilkin’s 
(eight) and Bob Brookmeyer’s (two) ar- 
rangements than on solo work. 

Cannonball doesn’t reach the inspired 
heights he has achieved on some of his 
recent small-band records but at times 
his swinging alto does soar magnificently 
over the big band sound. Brother Nat 
sounds better each time I hear him and 
pianist Kelly is good in what little he 
does. 

But if you accept this disc for what it 
is—brilliantly arranged big-band jazz— 
you will enjoy it. Incidentally, I agree 
with Michael Shera that “African Waltz” 
is not exactly jazz, but it has a hypnotic 
effect upon me! 

K.B. 

(a) Nat Adderley Clark Terry, Ernie Royal, 
Nick Travis (tpts); Bob Brookmeyer, Melba 
Liston, Jimmy Cleveland, Paul Faulise (tbns); 
Cannonball (alt); George Dorsey (alt, f); Jerome 
Richardson, Oliver Nelson (tens, f); Arthur 
Clarke (bar); Don Butterfield (tuba); Wynton 
Kelly (p); Sam Jones (bs); Charlie Persip or 
Louis Hayes (d); Ray Barretto (conga d). 

(b) George Matthews and Arnett Sparrow 
(tbns) replace Brookmeyer and _ Liston; Joe 
Newman (tpt) replaces Travis; and Michael 
Olatunji (African drums) replaces Barretto. 


LOREZ ALEXANDRIA 


SING NO SAD SONGS FOR ME: 

A Loser’s Lullaby; Trouble In Mind; Sing No 

Sad Songs For Me; Gloomy Sunday; Motherless 

Child (164 min)—Who; WPIl Remember April; 

Lonesome Road; They Can’t Take That Away From 
Me; All My Love (15 min) 


(Pye Jazz NJL35 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


The title of Miss Alexandria’s first 
album is “Sing No Sad Songs”, but that 
is just what she does sing. The truth is 





KENNEDY BROWN: 


that, on this showing, Lorez is nothing 
but a well trained torch singer. The 
accompaniment is terrible, with rippling 
piano pitting itself against rustling 
strings. 

The only redeeming thought is that 
this voice, given another more suitable 
setting, could easily be that of an aspir- 
ing Lena Horne or Sarah Vaughan, but 
this will only happen much later. Bar- 
bara Gardner’s sleeve note is one of the 
worst I have ever had the misfortune 
to read. It tells one nothing—not that 
there is anything to be told. 

G.L. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


HIS GREATEST YEARS. VOL. 1: 

My Heart; Yes I’m In The Barrel; Gut Bucket 
Blues; Come Back Sweet Papat; Georgia Grind**; 
Heebie Jeebies; Cornet Chop Suey; Oriental Strut 
(23min)—You’re Next; Muskrat Ramble; Don’t 
Forget To Mess Around{; I’m Gonna Gitcha; 
Dropping Shucks; Who’s It*; King Of The Zulus; 

Big Fat Ma & Skinny Pa (24 min) 


(Parlophone PMC 1140 12inLP M. 35s. 3d.) 


Although most, if not all, these tracks 
have been issued here before in one 
form or other, this is I believe the first 
time these Armstrong classics have been 
put out in strict chronological sequence. 
It is an extremely worthy project and 
one to be encouraged, with all the re- 
courses at your command. 

The jazz naturally is unsurpassed. 
These were (excluding the white-dixie- 
land efforts of the O.D.J.B.) the first 
small-band records to really make sense, 
and even today they stand as models for 
all young, aspiring jazz musicians. The 
close integration of the three-piece front 
line is quite remarkable, each member 
showing just what a master of the jazz 
idiom he was. Louis is of course the 
guiding light, the unharnessed genius, 
but he was expertly flanked by the never 
failing Ory and the thoughtful Johnny 
Dodds. The rhythm suffers a little from 
the old type recording, it is the pianist 
who mainly gets Jost, but it would be 
silly to carp at the overall quality, which 
was quite remarkable for the period in 
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GERALD LASCELLES: 


RECORD 


PETER RUSSELL; 


which it happened. 

There are three other volumes to 
follow and I sincerely hope they all sell 
in bushels, and are played by everyone, 
repeatedly, day after day. 

S.T, 

Louis Armstrong (tpt/vcl and slide-whistle*); 
Kid Ory (tbn); Johnny Dodds (cit and altt); 
Lil Hardin (p and vcl**); Johnny St Cyr (bjo). 
Side 1. Tracks 1, 2, 3: 12/11/25. 4: 22/2/26. 
5, 6, 7, 8: 26/3/26. Side 2. 1, 2: 267 
3, 4, 5, 6: 16/6/26. 7, 8: 23/6/26. 


CURTIS AMY & PAUL BRYANT 


THE BLUES MESSAGE: 

Searchin’; Goin’ Down, Catch Me A Woman (18 

min) The Blues Message; Come Rain Or Come 
Shine; This Is The Blues (22 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12277 12inLP 37s. 4d.) 


This is a cooking session featuring 
some really hard blowing by both Amy 
and Bryant. Amy is a particularly force- 
ful player but I fear his ideas are limited. 
Bryant plays a lot like Jimmy Smith but 
is less enterprising. I cannot hear enough 
of trombonist Brewster to judge him. 

But just to be able to swing isn’t en- 
ough and I don’t feel that this is a disc 
to play over and over again. Neither of 
the two soloists, for instance, can really 
sustain interest in their overlong solos 
on the tracks on Side One. Personally, 
I preferred “Come Rain”, the only non- 
funky track in the set. 

K.B. 

Curtis Amy (ten); Paul Bryant (organ); Roy 


Brewster (v-tbn); Clarence Jones (bs); Johnny 
Miller (d). 


MICKEY ASHMAN 


THROUGH DARKEST ASHMAN: 

Jungle Nights In Harlem; Ostrich Walk; Darkness 
On The Delta; Listen To The Mocking Bird; 
Under The Bamboo Tree (18 min)—Humming 
Bird; Brown Skin Mama; Smake Rag; Pagan 
Love Song; Green Cockatoo; Zambesi (22 min) 


(Pye NjJL 29 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


This is very disappointing. The rhythm 
is terribly lumpy, and the ensemble 
playing awfully ragged. None of the 
soloists have very much to say, and 
judged by the standards of other groups 
of a like persuasion in this country, this 
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TONY STANDISH: 


isnot good trad fare. 

It must be said however that the 
choice of tunes is at least unusual. And 
the sleeve note! Informative? Well, in 
a way. Otherwise than that the trumpet 
player has been omitted altogether, we 
are informed, and I quote: “The angular, 
pounding steps of the tribal dance 
counterfeiting the locomotion of this 
gaunt biped, and the heavy beat of its 
feet, are dubbed by the missionaries of 
the Latin settlements to the south ‘La 
Rocca’.” The tune referred to is “Ostrich 
Walk”, if you didn’t know. 


S.T. 
Sonny Morris (tpt); Gerry Turnham (clit); 
Brian Cotton (tbn); Martin Boorman (bjo); 


Billy Loch (d); Micky Ashman (bs). 


KENNY BALL 


AND HIS JAZZMEN: 

Savoy Blues; Ostrich Walk; Blue Turning Grey; 
Big Noise From Winnetka; High Society (24 
min)—Dark Eyes; You Must Have Been A 
Beautiful Baby; Tin Roof Blues; Fingerbuster; 
Putting On The Ritz; Potato Head Blues; 


REVIEWS 


PETER TANNER: 


Samantha (20min) 
(Pye NjJL 28 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Judged by any standards this is a 
good free-swinging album, played by a 
well trained, professional sounding out- 
fit. The style is primarily Dixieland, each 
track having a minimum of arrangement 
and a maximum of solo space. But care 
has been taken and some thought ex- 
pended with the routines, so the result 
is much less stereotyped than is usual 
with a band session such as this. The 
rhythm section sound bright and chirpy, 
and the blowing from the front line is 
more than competent. 


The main soloist is leader Ball, a 


trumpet player of more than usual 
ability. His solos on “Putting On The 
Ritz’, “Beautiful Baby” and “Blue 


Turning Grey” are finely executed and 
exhibit an attack that might almost be 
referred to as virulent. He also tips an 
acknowledging titfer to Louis Armstrong 
on “Savoy” and “Potato Head”, but he 
plays Pops’ original lines with clarity 
and control. Both Jones and Bennett 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


also solo with ability, the former taking 
a fast “High Society” in his stride and 
building it to a thrilling climax. 

Finally a word for pianist Weather- 
burn, whose technical display on “Fing- 
erbuster” would have shaken the com- 
poser, had he heard it, to the very roots 
of his diamond studded molars. 


S.T. 
Kenny Ball (tpt); John Bennett (tbn); Dave 
Jones (clit); Ron Weatherburn (p); Vic Pitt 


(bs); Paddy Lightfoot (bjo); Ron Bowden (d). 
Except for ‘‘Samantha’’ 5-6/5/61. 


CHRIS BARBER 


BARBER AT THE PALLADIUM: 

Just A Little While To Stay Here; Too Many 

Drivers; Lord, Lord, Lord; Creole Love Call 

(25min)—*S Wonderful; Squeeze Me; Revival; 
Fidgety Feet (23min) 


33SX 1346 I2inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Well recorded at a Palladium concert, 
this is a good example of Barber’s serene 
type of Dixieland music. Judged on this 
showing this band must surely be unsur- 
passed in this particular idiom, although 
I could still wish the rhythm section were 
more pliant, and swinging. Up front Pat 
Halcox stands out as a musician of taste 
and ability. His preaching trumpet, as 
heard on the excellent version of “Creole 
Love Call” and the exciting “Revival”, 
sounds hot and full of jazz spirit. But 
Wheeler and the boss himself are also 
musicians of class. The former almost 
steals the show with his duet with Joe 
Harriott on “’S Wonderful’, and Bar- 
ber is at his amiable best on the simple 
sounding “Lord, Lord”, where he builds 
the climax to a nice pitch. Harriott, a 
somewhat unlikely bedfellow for a band 
of this calibre, is also heard on his own 

* “Revival”, a track which swings more 
than somewhat. Miss Patterson sounds 
at home with the blues on “Too Many 
Drivers”, but I prefer her more adventur- 
ous singing on “Squeeze Me”, with its 
tasteful trombone accompaniment. 


(Columbia 


Pat Halcox (tpt), Chris Barber (tbn), lan 
Wheeler (cit), Joe Harriott (alt), Eddie Smith 
(bjo), Dick Smith (bs), Graham Burbidge (d). 
London Palladium, March 1961. 





LOUIS BELLSON 


DRUMMER’S HOLIDAY: 
For Louie’s Kicks; T-Bones—Drummer’s Holiday; 
I'm Shooting High 


(HMV 7EG 8683 EP Ils. 6d.) 


Four pleasantly swinging tracks which 
spot Charlie Shavers’ trumpet, good 
piano from Hank Jones and some ebul- 
lient tenor from Eddie Wasserman. 

“For Louie’s Kicks” is an original by 
Ernie Wilkins, featuring some good 
trumpet and a drum solo which follows 
closely the phrase pattern of the melody. 
A competent performance all round. 

“T-Bones” was composed by Bellson 
and is pleasantly played at medium tem- 
po with good work from Sonny Russo 
on trombone, Don Fagerquist on trumpet 
and Eddie Wasserman. “Drummer’s 
Holiday” inevitably features Bellson, but 
it is less tedious than most of its kind. 
The last track, in the words of Louis 
himself: “Employs the use of trumpet, 
trombone, tenor saxophone, vibes, guit- 
ar and piano playing a tenth above the 
trumpet.” The result is an effective swing 
band arrangement, with neat piano from 
Hank and a good ensemble sound. 

P.T. 


BUNNY BERIGAN 
BUNNY: 


(a) Study In Brown; (b) Azure; (c) ’Deed ! 
Do; (d) There’ll Be Some Changes Made; (e) 
Sophisticated Swing; (d) Little Gate’s Special 
(19 min)—(d) Jazz Me Blues; (e) 1! Dance 
Alone; (f) High Society; (g) Carelessly; (h) 
Russian Lullaby; (c) Sobbin’ Blues (19 min) 


(Camden CDN 159 I2inLP 22s) 


A very good album of reissues, con- 
taining some of the best vintage Berigan. 
This band (bands) of his didn’t last very 
long, but they made some good swinging 
sides, all highlighted by the leader’s mast- 
erly trumpet playing. The rhythm on 
nearly all is neat and beaty, the reason 
not being far to seek if one casts a 
glance at the drummers, guitarists, pian- 
ists and bassists Berigan employed in 
those days. 

In addition to Berigan’s own work, 
which is particularly strong on such 
tracks as “Sophisticated Swing’, “Little 
Gate’s” and “Sobbin’”, there are first- 
class solos from Auld, who sounds way 
out ahead of his time. Other good solos 
come from Ray Conniff, “High Society”, 
and Don Lodice, “Changes” and “Jazz 
Me Blues”. 

There are but few dull spots in this 
album, whilst there are not a few which 
lead one to believe that those who sub- 
scribe to the theory that Berigan was 
the best ever white trumpet player 
are not far out in their assessment. 

Say 

(a) Bunny Berigan, Steve Lipkins, Irving 
Goodman (tpts); Al George, Sonny Lee (tbns); 
Joe Dixon, Mike Doty, George Auld, Clyde 
Rounds (saxes); Joe Lippman (p); Tom Morgan 
(g); Arnold Fishkind (bs); George Wettling (d). 
18/8/37. 


(b) Same except Nat Lobovsky (tbn); Dick 
Wharton (g); Hank Wayland (bs); Johnny 
Blowers (d) replace Lee, Morgan, Fishkind, 


Wettling. 21/4/38. 
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(c) Berigan, Johnny Napton, Irving Goodman 
(tpts); Ray Conniff, Bob Jenney (tbns), Gus 
Bivona, Murray Williams, Auld, Rounds (saxes); 


Joe Bushkin (p); Dick Wharton (g); Hank 
Wayland (bs); Buddy Rich (d); Kathleen Lane 
(vel). 22/11/38. 

(d) Berigan, Napton, Jack Koven, George 


Johnston (tpts); Conniff, Jenney (tbns) Bivona, 
Don Lodice, Henry Saltman, Larry Walsh (saxes); 
Bushkin (p); Allan Reuss (g); Wayland (bs); 
Eddie Jenkins (d). 15/3/39. 

(e) Same as (a) except Graham Forbes (p); 
Hank Wayland (bs); Dave Tough (d) replace 


Lippman, Fishkind, Wettling. Gail Reese (vcl). 
15/3/38. 

(f)  Berigan, Lipkins, Goodman  (tpts); 
Conniff, Lobovsky (tbn); Bivona, George Bohn, 
Auld, Rounds (saxes), Wharton (g), Wayland 
(bs); Rich (d). 13/9/38. 

(g) Berigan, ‘Lipkins, Cliff Natalie (tpts); 
Ford Leary, Frank D’Annolfo (tbns); Auld, 
Rounds, Henry Freeman, Frank Langone (saxes); 
Lippman (p); Morgan (g); Fishkind (bs); 
Wettling (d). 1/4/37. 


(h) Same as (a) except Hank Wayland (bs) 
replaces Fishkind. 23/12/37. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
BRUBECK’S BEST: 
(a) Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now; (b) Lover; 
(c) When You’re Smiling; (d) Audrey (17 min) 
—(d) Sometimes I’m Happy; (d) Jeepers 
Creepers; (b) The Duke; (c) Gone With The 
Wind (18 min) 


(Philips BBL 7498 12inLP 37s. 2d.) 


Although it was but a month or so 
ago that Philips’ sister label Fontana, 
issued an LP entitled “The Best Of Bru- 
beck”, the process is now reversed and 
we get “Brubeck’s Best”. The subtle 
difference I don’t get; but then neither 
do I get the music. With Joe Morello 
conspicuous by his absence, the rhythm 
is dull; Paul Desmond displays a cloying 
tone and for the most part is over-lyrical; 
and Brubeck is his own hammer-handed 
self. As a composer, however, he does 
score, for “Duke” is a lively composi- 
tion, deserving of attention by other 
mere swinging groups. However, life 
with the Ellingtons was never like this! 

S.T. 
Paul Desmond (alt); 


10/11/54. 
12/10/54. 


Dave Brubeck (p); 
Dodge (d); Bob Bates (bs). 
(b) 9/8/55. (c) 22/7/54. (d) 


MUTT CAREY 
MUTT CAREY’S NEW YORKERS/ 
THE LEGENDARY PAPA MUTT. 
(a) Shime-sha-wabble; (a) Slow Drivin’; (a) 
Ostrich Walk; (a) Cake Walking Babies (15 min) 
—(b) Joplin’s Sensation; (b) The Entertainer; 
(b) Fidgety Feet; (b) Chrysanthemum; (b) 

Indiana (15 min) 

(Esquire 32-130 J2inLP 41s.) 


In jazz history there has existed a sel- 
ect number of musicians to whom the 
blues seemed endemic. Among trumpet 
players we think at once of such as Lips 
Page, Tommy Ladnier, Joe Smith and 
Mutt Carey, each of whom had in his 
music that vivid, either angry or com- 
passionate, quality which is the essence 
of the blues. 

Of these men, Carey left the smallest 
number of recordings. But had he made 
no more than the “Slow Drivin’” in- 
cluded on this LP, his name would still 
be eligible for the list. It is a pungent, 
incredibly sad musical statement, remin- 
iscent of if not quite so powerful as 
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AL CASEY 
BUCK JUMPIN’: 
(a) Buck Jumpin’; (c) Casey’s Blues; (e) Don’t 
Blame Me (18% min)—(c) Rosetta; (d) Ain’t 


Misbehavin’; (c) Honeysuckle Rose; (b) Body 
and Soul (214 min) 
(Prestige Swingville SVLP2007 12inLP 41s.) 


With this record we welcome Albert 
Casey back from the limbo of the lost; 
and like that of other jazzmen of the 
same musical persuasion, it is a return 
that cannot be regarded as anything but 
triumphant. Casey featured on most of 
the records—and they were many—cut 
by Fats Waller between 1934 and 1942. 
As far as my listening goes, he did not 
appear on record between 1946 and the 
extraordinary “Big Reunion” session for 
Jazztone in 1957, to which his contri- 
bution was substantial in terms of both 
swing and spirit. On “Buck Jumpin’ ” 
it seems, recognition has been offered at 
lat—and if recognition does not come, 
it will be no fault of Casey’s, for he 
treats us here to a masterly recital of 
jazz guitar. For the date Casey chose to 
play acoustic guitar, to which his ex- 
ceptional talents are better suited, rather 
than the electrocuted variety that is de 
rigueur in fashionable jazz circles today. 
This gives him a head start by enabling 
him to produce that beauty of tone that 
only an acoustic instrument, in the hands 
of a master, can give. Using this coaxing 
foundation Casey builds his very happy 
ideas in the most perfectly articulated 
way; and there are no self-conscious at- 
tempts to produce the illusion of swing- 
ing, for with Casey the swing is taken 
for granted and is applied automatically 
and relentlessly to every bar. In an age 
that worships the glib, shallow guitar 
wizards straight from the laboratory, on 
the one hand, and the tone-deaf ama- 
teurs en masse, with their tremolo arms 
and reverberation controls and echo 
units, on the other, this album cuts 
through with a shining defence of the 
instrument as one of the warmest means 
of expressing a warm personality. 

Supporting Casey on some tracks is an 
did associate from the Waller days, reed- 
man Rudy Powell. Powell was not a 
greatly original talent in his earlier days, 
and perhaps is not so now. But despite, 
or because of, his recent years spent 
buried in the functional surroundings of 
the taxi dance hall, he is now a much 
more mature and assured player than he 
was, and performs in an individual and 
often robust manner. He stems a little 
from Hilton Jefferson, and Benny Carter 
undoubtedly, with odd traces of eccent- 
ticity that suggest Garvin Bushell. His 
playing here is most satisfying, which is 
what counts; though the sugary edge he 
adds to his playing may register against 
him in current markets. 

The rhythm support is very adequate 
though subordinated to Al Casey’s con- 
tribution. For a rhythm section that has 
worked en bloc for the blatant King 
Curtis band, they here show a remark- 
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able finesse, with Belton Evans using 
brushes throughout. 

Sample this record for yourself—say, 
with the title tune—if you look for lis- 
tening pleasure rather than significance 
or fashion in your record purchases. If 
it fills you with a warm genial feeling 
and makes you feel more generous to 
your friends and kinder to the world at 
large then you'll know that this is good 
jazz—for that is really what jazz is about. 

P.R. 

(a) Al Casey (g); Jimmy Lewis (bs); Belton 
Evans (d) 

(b) Add Herman Foster (p). 

(c) As (b) but add Rudy Powell (alt). 

(d) As (c) but Powell plays (cit). 

(e) As (c) but Powell plays (alt, cit). 

All New York, c1960. 


RAY CHARLES 


DEDICATED TO YOU: 

Hardhearted Hannah; Nancy; Margie; Ruby; 

Rosetta; Stella By Starlight (193 min)—Cherry; 

Josephine; Candy; Marie; Diane; Sweet Georgia 
Brown (183 min) 


(HMV CSD1362 S 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Here is a mixed bag of Ray’s typical 
works, with the emphasis on the best- 
selling voice. I notice in the string /choir- 
accompanied pieces a curious affinity to 
the style and timing of Sinatra, but in 
the swingers both the intonation and the 
overworked slur are original Charles. His 
soulish piano makes brief appearances in 
the vocal numbers, but it is his excellent 
solo feature in “Josephine” which justi- 
fies the whole album. 

I have watched Ray’s progress with 
interest, and hope always that he will 
generate a little more jazz and a little 
less “pops”. But, as in this album, the 
commercial aspect of his work always 
seems to prevail. 

G.L. 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 


THIS 1S OUR MUSIC: 

Blues Connotation; Beauty Is A Rare Thing; 

Kaleidoscope (19 min)—Embraceabie You: Poise; 
Humpty Dumpty; Folk Tale (20 min) 


(London SAH-K 6181 S I12inLP 36s. 8d.) 


When I saw that the liner note for this 
album had been written by Coleman 
himself, I expected to be enlightened by 
it. However, it turns out to be as unin- 
telligible as his music. For example—‘I 
can’t talk about technique because it is 
ever changing. That’s why for me the 
only method for playing any instrument 
is the range in which it is built.” Al- 
though musicians have been saying for 
years that the only people who should 
write about musicians are other musi- 
cians, Coleman does not add materially 
to one’s understanding of his music by 
his liner, and I defy anyone to make 
sense out of the second sentence in the 
above quotation. 

The best thing about the music is the 
bass playing of Haden and the drum- 
ming of Blackwell; when one can stand 
Coleman no longer one can always listen 
to these two. Some of the things on this 
record would be laughable if they were 
not intended to be serious; like the way 
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“Beauty” degenerates into an exthange 
of squawks between Cherry and Cole- 
man, and the strangulation of “Embrace- 
able You”. Only occasionally does the 
playing of the horns become coherent— 
on the blues, for example. Even Cole- 
man cannot destroy the basic validity of 
the blues. 

Ornette Coleman is an unfortunate 
product of the American quest for new- 
ness above all else; set up by the ‘king- 
makers’, his limitations are further ex- 
posed with each succeeding record; there 
is no evidence of improvement in his 
playing, technically, and his improvisa- 
tions are as devoid of real melodic in- 
ventiveness as they were on his first 
album. 

MS. 


Don Cherry (tpt); Ornette Coleman (alt); 
Charlie Haden (bs); Ed Blackwell (d). 


KEN COLYER 
The Happy Wanderer—Maryland, My Maryland 
(Columbia 45-DB4676 45sp 6s. 9d.) 

A highly enjoyable coupling by the 
last of the great Trad bands. Melody 
abounds, the rhythm section is in good 
form, Sammy Rimmington’s clarinet 
playing is fluent and relaxed, and the 
trumpet leads with confidence and brim- 
ming imagination. 

“Happy Wanderer’, a tune which 
nearly drove us beserk a few years back, 
lends itself well to the Colyer ensemble 
sound, whilst that oft-ridden old horse 
“Maryland” canters here like a two-year- 
old. Serious jazz; good fun. 

TS. 

Ken Colyer (tpt); Graham Stewart (tbn); 


Sammy Rimmington (cit); Johnny Bastable (bjo); 
Ron Ward (bs); Colin Bowden (d). 


MILES DAVIS 
STEAMIN’ WITH THE MILES DAVIS QUINTET: 
(a) The Surrey With The Fringe On Top; (a) 
Salt Peanuts; (b) Something | Dreamed Last Night 
(22 min)—(a) Diane; (a) Well, You Needn’t; 
(b) When 1 Fall In Love (18 min) 
(Esquire 32-138 12inLP 41s.) 

This is the fourth and last album from 
the two memorable 1956 sessions which 
have already produced ‘“Cookin’” 
“Relaxin’”’ and “Workin’”. The pattern 
will be familiar to most readers—a well 
balanced programme of standards and 
originals, with muted ballads (“Some- 
thing” and “When I Fall” come into this 
category) on which Miles plays beauti- 
fully. “Salt Peanuts” has quite a long 
solo from Philly Joe—not too long 
though—and the excellent “Surrey” is 
taken at a swinging medium tempo which 
is just right. “Diane” is also at medium 
tempo, whilst “Well You Needn’t” is 
fast and exciting. 

This record is not, perhaps, quite up 
to the standard of “Cookin’” and “Re- 
laxin’”’, but it is still a very fine album. 


(a) Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); 
Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (d). 

(b) omit Coltrane. Hackensack, N.J., 11/5/56, 
except ‘‘Well You Needn’t’’, recorded 26/10/56. 











WILBUR DE PARIS 


MARCHIN’ AND SWINGING’: 

Martinique; Tres Moutarde; Under The Double 
Eagle; Shreveport Stomp; When The Saints Come 
Marching In (224 min)—The Pearls; Hindustan; 
Prelude In C Sharp Minor; Battle Hymn Of The 
Republic; Marchin’ And Swinging’ (214 min.) 


(London SAH-K6180 I2inLP 36s. 8d.) 


If you like simple, uncomplicated tra- 
ditional jazz, with its roots authentically 
bound up with New Orleans, you will 
enjoy this music. The de Paris brothers 
both worked in the Crescent City, and 
took to the road together. The last time 
I heard Wilbur, he was leading a band 
on 52nd Street in New York, unim- 
pressive by its very staleness, but indiv- 
idually one could hardly fault the musi- 
cians. The same basic factors apply to 
this album. Omer Simeon and the two 
brothers de Paris, notably trombonist 
Wilbur, perform almost immaculately 
as individuals, but their ensemble work 
is disappointing and conventional by 
comparison with the achievements of the 
great masters. 

There are intriguing titles like “Marti- 
nique” and “Tres Moutarde” which em- 
brace both the French and West Indian 
influences on early jazz, but by and large 
the repertoire shows that they are not 
attempting to do more than reflect the 
current trend in traditional jazz. Let’s 
face it, the medium is stagnating, and 
it requires musicians of a greater calibre 
than either of the de Paris brothers to 
release it from its present popular en- 
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slavement. 
GL. 
Wilbur de Paris (tbn); Sidney de Paris (cnt); 
Omer Simeon (cit); Don Kirkpatrick (p); Eddie 
Gibbs (bjo); Harold Jackson (bs); Freddie 
Moore (d). New York—September, 1952. 


BILL DOGGETT 
You Can’t Sit Down Pts 1 & 2 
(Warner Bros 45-WB46 45sp 6s. 9d.) 


The Doggett crew haven’t been quite 
the same since they transferred from 
King to Warner Bros. The recording 
sound hasn’t been so sympathetic, for 
one thing; for another, some of that sid- 
ling yet taut quality which always 
marked their music has disappeared. So 
has Clifford Scott. 

This single has been extracted from 
Warners’ “3046 People etc.” LP. ’Tis all 
very noisy, and much too functional for 
mere listening. There are groovy stop- 


“time tenor choruses and a couple of 


bluesy solo spots by guitarist Billy But- 
ler, but for the best of Doggett we have 
to go back to the “Big City Dance 
Party” on Parlophone. 

TS. 


TEDDY EDWARDS 


TEDDY EDWARDS QUARTET/TEDDY’S READY 

Blues In G; Scrapole From The Apple; What’s 

New; You Name It (20 min)—Take The A Train; 
The Sermon; Higgins’ Hideaway (194 min) 


(Vogue LAC 12275 12inLP 37s. 4d.) 
If the phrase “a squirting style’ had 
not already been appropriated for use 


about another saxophone player (John 
Coltrane) I should be seriously tempted 
to use it for Teddy Edwards. Much of 


his work is performed in a light, darting § 


manner which is extremely fluent and 
much of the time attractive. Like al] 
expressive players, he owes something 
basically to Coleman Hawkins, but on 
the surface he has plenty of Ben Web. 
ster’s manner, his sinuousness, and his 
delicacy of touch. 

Edwards’ running mate is Joe Castro, 
a pianist of rather limited interest in the 
past. He has a typically West Coast 
style, which means a hard jazz broken 
down into its essentials and remade into 
something. In this case, it is beginning 
to be remade into something worthwhile, 
Casto has come on and now approaches 
a Russ Freeman manner, but without 
Freeman’s occasional abandon he re. 
mains well-behaved, too deferential. 

Higgins is a satisfactory drummer for 
this group. Vinnegar is a distinctive bass 
player, whose work has often been dis- 
cussed before. His essential lack of 
seriousness, which is certainly not a de- 
fect, is eminently suited to the quartet. 

A pleasant set, of some interest for its 
signs of individual development, but 
without any great excitement. Be con- 
tent to listen a little to Teddy Edwards; 
it may be worth it. 

G.B. 
Teddy Edwards (ten); Joe Castro (p); Leroy 


Vinnegar (bs); Billy Higgins (d). Los Angeles, 
17/8/60. 











32-121 PUNCH MILLER 


32-122 HAL SINGER 


Blue Stompin’ 


32-125 BENNY GOLSON 


Gone With Golson 


32-127 ETTA JONES 
Don’t Go To Strangers 


with Frank Wess 


32-128 
Jaws In Orbit 


32-130 


MUTT CAREY 
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Kid Punch Miller From New Orleans 
with Ed Hall, Ralph Sutton 


with Charlie Shavers, Ray Bryant 


EDDIE ‘LOCKIAW’ DAVIS 


. with Shirley Scott, Steve Pulliam 


The Legendary Papa Mutt Carey 
with Albert Nicholas, Ed Hall 


FOR YOUR COLLECTION — SOME RECENT L.P’s 


32-133 KEN McINTYRE 
Looking Ahead 
with Eric Dolphy 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 
Nick’s Jazz 
with Art Hodes 


ART FARMER 
Farmer’s Market 
with Hank Mobley, Kenny Drew 


32-135 


32-137 


with Curtis Fuller, Ray Bryant 
latest releases 


32-142 LEM WINCHESTER 
Winchester Special 
with Benny Golson, Tommy Flanagan 


32-143 STEVE LACY 
Soprano—Today 
with Wynton Kelly 
32-144 EDDIE DAVIS—iOHNNY GRIFFIN 


RECORDS LTD. 


76, BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, 
BEDFORD AVE., LONDON, W.C.1. 


*send for Printed Catalogue, price 6d 


The Tenor Scene 
with lunior Mance 


MUSeum 1810 
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PETE FOUNTAIN 
FRENCH] QUARTER, NEW ORLEANS: 
Summertime; Dear Old Southland; Oh, Didn’t He 
Ramble; Bye Bye Blackbird; Lazy Bones; Someday, 
Sweetheart (16}min)—Is It True What They Say 
About Dixie?; Shrimp Boats; Da Da Strain; Theme 
From The French Quarter; Dixie; Birth Of The 
Blues (16min) 

(Coral SVL 3016 S I2inLP 36s. 8d.) 

This has Pete Fountain with a capable 
rhythm team from his own home-town. 
This should be a good setting for his 
liquid clarinet, but somehow it all sounds 
a little too slick, too prepared. Fountain 
plays excellently, his tone is big, his 
control perfect, but his solos seem con- 
trived, too carefully planned. Compare 
this with the Albert Nicholas record 
reviewed this month and you'll soon see 
what I mean. Both men come from New 
Orleans and relatively play the same 
style of clarinet, but Nick invents and 
plays with real jazz spirit, whilst nothing 
that Fountain does sounds spontaneous. 

Wrightsman’s piano is top class 
throughout, but Hirsch has been so badly 
recorded it sounds as if he was playing 
in the passage. 

S.T. 

Godfey Hirsch (vibes); 
Morty Cobb (bs); Jack 


Pete Fountain (cit); 
Stan Wrightsman (p); 
Sperling (d). 


JESSE FULLER 

THE LONE CAT: 
Leaving Memphis, Frisco Bound; Take It Slow And 
Easy; The Monkey And The Engineer; New 
Corrine; Guitar Blues; Runnin’ Wild (184 min)— 
Hey Hey; In That Great Land; The Way You 
Treat Me; Down Home Waltz; Beat It On Down 

The Line; Buck And Wing (18 min) 

(Vogue SGA 5021 S$ 12inLP 37s. 4d.) 

Jesse Fuller is a fine old cat with a 
well-developed minor talent. The first LP 
collection which came our way, on the 
same label (LAG 12159), impressed us 
by its oddness and by the man’s unique 
quality. Since Leadbelly there has been 
no walking Negro repository of folk 
material. There may, of course, be a 
number of such men but they have not 
come to us by the medium of recordings 
or the channels of popular entertainment. 

Although the material is superficially 
different, this record does not represent 
an advance on the earlier collection. The 
recording is sharper, and there is the 
illusory benefit of stereo, but it is diffi- 
cult to see just what stereo has to offer 
in the case of a sound so personal and 
so very vertical as this one-man band. 

The trade name “Lone Cat” is a sure 
summary of Jesse Fuller and his music. 
There is no-one else in the same box. 
As an entertainer he is wiry, irrepres- 
sible, and ancient, with a quality of oiled 
leather or well-handled wood. He is an 
excellent performer on the 12-string 
guitar, an interesting harmonica blower 
in an old country manner, a musical 
peasant with all the virtues and all the 
faults of the one-man band, the crafts- 
man who is prepared to whittle his own 
bone buttons. 

Most of us will need to have one Jesse 
Fuller record. Enthusiasts may like to 
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keep two, and those who want a re- 
pository of tags, tunes, and song frag- 
ments will take all they can get. This 
record should be a second rather than a 
first choice. 


G.B. 
Jesse Fuller (vcl, with 12-string guitar, 
harmonica, kazoo, cymbals and fotdella.) Los 


Angeles, poss. 1960. 


RED GARLAND 
SOUL JUNCTION: 
Soul Junction; Woody’n You (224 min)—Birk’s 
Works; I’ve Got It Bad; Hallelujah (204 min) 


(Esquire 32-136 12inLP 41s.) 


The title piece opens with a long piano 
solo which leans heavily on Garner, but 
also demonstrates the not inconsiderable 
technique at Garland’s command. Here 
too he makes more use of light and 
shade, lack of which has caused me to 
criticise him in the past. The “soul” 
really starts up when Coltrane begins to 
wail, and the mood is retained in Don- 
ald Byrd’s following solo. “Woody’n 
You” is a typical tear-up bop piece, 
which gives Byrd a chance to shine in his 
fast Gillespie-influenced style. He has 
matured tremendously since I first heard 
him on record, and his phrasing is much 
more positive, even in this 1957 session. 
Trane, on the other hand, seems to get 
busier and more frenzied every time I 
hear him, which worries me, because he 
has a lot to say, and has a loose easy 
style of blowing when he chooses to 
use it. 

On the. reverse, “Birk’s” produces the 
most satisfactory results of the session, 
including a powerful chorded solo by 
the leader. The horns are expressive and 
potent, too, with some intense trumpet 
by Byrd to cap the lot. Perhaps Duke’s 
“Bad” has the biggest soul content, but 
I just like to have a little more of his 
original melody retained than these men 
allow. “Hallelujah” is a tear-up closer, 
where Taylor and Joyner have a chance 
to exercise their talents. 

By and large this is an interesting ses- 
sion, but nothing of great merit emerges 
unless it is Donald Byrd’s consistent im- 
provement down the years. 

G.L. 

Donald Byrd (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); Red 
Garland (p); George Joyner (bs); Arthur Taylor 
(d). 15th November, 1957. 


ERROLL GARNER 


ERROLL GARNER PLAYS ALL-TIME HITS: 

(a) Stardust; (c) She’s Funny That Way; Stormy 
Weather; (d) On The Sunny Side Of The Street; 
(b) Red Sails In The Sunset; (c) This Can’t Be 
Love (16 min)—(b) I Surrender Dear; (c) 
Moonglow; Confessin’; (b) 1 Can’t Believe That 
You’re In Love With Me; Stompin’ At The 

Savoy (14 min) 


(Ember EMB3329 12inLP 26s.) 


The most recent of the Garner re- 
cordings offered on this LP was made 
over twelve years ago, before his style 
had been fully perfected. As a conse- 
quence, nothing happens that compares 
with the pianist’s work in more recent 
years; some of the Garner-patented 
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rhythmic subtleties come out a little 
‘square’, and tempos slow down alarm- 
ingly. Only on three of the eleven per- 
formances does the tempo remain any- 
thing like steady, and “She’s Funny That 
Way” slows so drastically that it is a 
wonder nobody cried off before the com- 
pletion of the take. “Stardust” has, if 
that, historical value only. Most of the 
other titles have some interest, and 
“Stormy Weather’, “This Can’t Be Love” 
and “Stompin’ At The Savoy” are well 
worth, as they say, garnering. But no- 
where in evidence is the complete in- 
strumental command that later led 
Garner into producing some of the most 
fantastically conceived improvisations 
ever recorded. 

One’s musical disappointment is not 
offset at all by the sound quality of the 
disc, which is poor. The lack of top 
frequency response is hardly compen- 
sated by the dubbed-in echo, and if I 
remember rightly the original issues in 
this country (all but “Sunny Side” have 
been issued here before) showed slightly 
better quality. 


PR. 

(a) Garner (p) acc John Levy (bs); George 
de Hart (d). September 25, 1945. 

(b) Garner (p) acc John Simmons (bs); 
Alvin Stoller (d). March 29, 1949, 

(c) As (b). June 1949. 

(d) Garner (p) acc Leonard Gaskin (bs); 
Charlie Smith (d). August 1949. 

BENNY GOLSON 

BENNY GOLSON SEXTET/ 
THE MODERN TOUCH: 
Out Of The Past; Reunion; Venetian Breeze 


(19 min)—Hymn To The Orient; Namely You; 
Blues On Down (20 min) 
(Riverside RLP 12-256 12inLP 4lIs.) 

Like Benny Carter, Golson com- 
bines many points of merit. He is a 
modern composer of note—three of the 
tracks here are of his own work. He is 
a supremely competent arranger, as any 
one of his albums will prove abundantly. 
He picks his men well—this session, like 
all under his control, is manned to per- 
fection. His own tenor playing is a 
pleasure to hear; he is the latest in the 
tradition of Don Byas and Lucky 
Thompson, and has kept up surely with 
the times without losing any respect for 
melody or for the continuity of jazz. 

The music is the typical meat of a 
Golson session, a judicial combination of 
fruity ballad material with a _ blues, 
which is the longest track of the set. 
Golson is at the top of his form, Wynton 
Kelly very expressive and deft, Cham- 
bers and Roach well-ordered and driv- 
ing. The brass section is civilised and 
supremely competent, combining a lesser 
Art Farmer on trumpet and a veritable 
Hammarskjold of the trombone. I can 
find no fault at all with this record, nor 
do I want to, having played it so many 
times for pleasure. 

GB. 

Kenny Dorham (tpt); J. J. Johnson (tbn); 
Benny Golson (ten); Wynton Kelly (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Max Roach (d). New York 19 
& 23 December 1957. 








MAHALIA JACKSON 


EVERYTIME 1 FEEL THE SPIRIT: 

Little David Play On Your Harp; The Love Of 
God; | Want To Be A Christian; Rockin’ In 
Jerusalem; Trail To Heaven (25 min)—I Know 
Prayer Changes Things; The Only Hope We Have; 
What A Difference Since My Heart’s Been 
Changed; Evertime | Feel The Spirit | Pray; Have 

You Any Time For Jesus (25 min) 


(Philips SBBL 640 S 12inLP 37s. 2d.) 


In any art form, style and content are 
closely interwoven, and any artist’s worth 
must be judged on the validity and worth 
of what he has to say, and his natural 
ability to say it (no one can /earn to be 
a Louis Armstrong). It is here, I think, 
that Mahalia Jackson falls down. For 
although she is plentifully endowed with 
natural talent—indeed, there are few 
singers or musicians who can swing more 
than she—the content of her music is 
quite unlike that of other Negro music, 
sacred or secular. Hers is not the robust- 
ly realistic faith of an Ernestine Wash- 
ington, nor the almost resentful belief of 
a Blind Willie Johnson, but rather a 
Norman Vincent Peale type of religion, 
starry-eyed, sugar-coated and smug. 
Thus, from a strictly ethnic point of 
view, Mahalia’s music is only interesting 
in that it has certain physical qualities 
in common with Negro folk music in 
general. 

On this record, for example, she swings 
hugely on such tracks as “Little David” 
and “Jerusalem”. But from that point 
on any appreciation relies almost entirely 
on each individual’s reaction to what 
Miss Jackson is saying. Personally, I’m 
a great fan of Sister Ernestine Washing- 
ton, and I wish Westminster would issue 
her magnificent “Gospel Singing In 
Washington Temple” LP in this country. 

TS. 


JAY JAY JOHNSON 
THE EMINENT JAY JAY JOHNSON, VOLUME |: 
(a) Turnpike; (a) Lover Man; (a) Get Happy; 
(a) Sketch 1; (a) Capri (22 min)—(b) Jay; 
(b) Old Devil Moon; (b) It’s Your Or No One; 
(b) Too Marvellous For Words; (b) Coffee Pot 
(20 min) 


(Blue Note BLP 1505 I2inLP 45s. 6d.) 


This album forms part of an excellent 
reissue series undertaken by Blue Note, 
in which important early recordings by 
modern jazz musicians are remastered 
and issued on LP. This album comprises 
the major parts of two sessions under 
Jay Jay Johnson’s leadership, which ap- 
peared here originally on Vogue ten-inch 
aibums. 

The chief interest on side one lies in 
the work of the late Clifford Brown, 
who is quite clearly a cut above the other 
two horns. Although this was one of 
Brownie’s earliest recording sessions, his 
playing had already acquired the stamp 
of authority which demarcates the great 
jazz musician from the merely compet- 
ent one. Jay Jay, the leader, plays well 
—for him. He has great technical ability, 
but his playing is marred by a lack of 
rhythmic interest; far from having ab- 
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sorbed Parker’s message in this respect, 
he is far less stimulating rhythmically 
than many swing era musicians. This 
fault is underlined heavily on the second 
side, where he is the sole horn. The 
rhythm section here contains Kenny 
Clarke and Sabu on conga—a combina- 
tion which provides a most stimulating 
rhythmic background. Wynton Kelly also 
plays excellently, and it may come as a 
surprise to those unfamiliar with these 
titles to hear how well he was playing 
seven years ago. 

Despite the shortcomings of the leader, 
therefore, this record remains interesting 
throughout its length; it also serves as a 
salutary reminder of what a fine drum- 
mer Kenny Clarke is, if anyone had 
forgotten. The remastering expert, Rudy 
Van Gelder, has done a good job on 
the first session; he recorded the second 


: himself. 


MS. 


(a) Clifford Brown (tpt); Jay Jay Johnson 
(tbn); Jimmy Heath (ten,bar); John Lewis (p); 
Percy Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). N.Y.C., 
22/6/53. 

(b) J. J. Johnson (tbn); Wynton Kelly (p); 
Charles Mingus (bs); Kenny Clarke (d); Sabu 
Martinez (cga). Hackensack, N.J., 24/9/54. 


BARNEY KESSEL 


WORKIN’ OUT! 

The Good Li’l Man; Summertime; Spanish 
Scenery; When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
(22 min)—New Rhumba; My Man’s Gone Now; 
My Funny Valentine; Pedal Point (21; min) 


(Vogue LAC 12280 12inLP 37s 4d.) 


Here is another good record from 
Kessel—an easy-going, relaxed session by 
the Quartet he recently took on tour, 
There are interesting solo spaces for 
everybody, but nowhere does anyone 
place virtuosity before enjoyment. Kes. 
sel’s strength has always been in his 
ability and earnest endeavour to play 
jazz, and nothing but—his records also 
show a sensitivity to the needs of those 
playing alongside him. So his albums 
usually come out, as does this one, as 
a happy result of team work with every- 
one sounding happy and at ease. 

Marvin Jenkins is a great find on piano 
(and flute). His piano style is Garnerish, 
if one must attach a label to it, his solos 
being constructed with an eye to match- 
ing the swinging Kessel brand of music. 
Good and Popper also fit into the picture 
very well—in fact I like Popper better 
than I did Shelly Manne with this group. 








JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


100 Oxford Street — November Club Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


Wednesday Ist 
Thursday 2nd ... 


Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Melbourne New Orleans Jazz Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Friday 3rd 

Saturday 4th The Vintage Jazz Band 
Sunday 5th Alex Weish and his Band 
Monday 6th Back O’Town Syncopaters 


Tuesday 7th .. 
Wednesday 8th 
Thursday 9th ... 
Friday 10th 
Saturday 11th ... 
Sunday 12th 
Monday 13th 
Tuesdav 14th .. 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th ... 
Friday 17th 
Saturday 18th ... 
Sunday 19th 
Monday 20th 
Tuesday 21st 
Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd ... 
Friday 24th 
Saturday 25th ... 
Sunday 26th 
Monday 27th 
Tuesday 28th ... 
Wednesday 29th 
Thursday 30th ... 


Crane River lazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount !azz Band 
Micky Ashman and his Ragtime {azz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville !azzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Alex Revell’s Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville lazzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime {azz Band 
Melbourne New Orleans !azz Band 
Gerry Brown’s lazzmen 

Dauphin Street Six 

Mike Cotton’s !azz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball !azzmen 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
The Vintage Jazz Band 

Bob Wallis Storyville !azzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers 
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All the tracks are interesting with parti- 
cular reference to Jenkins’ “Good Li'l 
Man”. a kind of blues-gospel thing that 
really gets in the mood. “Summertime” 
swings at this unusual tempo, and ‘Pedal 
Point’ is a good riff\tune by Barney. 

A melodic, rhythmic record, heartily 
reconimended. 

S.T. 

Barney Kessel (g); Marvin Jenkins (p); Jerry 
Good (bs); Stan Popper (d). 9-10/1/61. 


GEORGE LEWIS 

GEORGE LEWIS & 

HIS NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS: 

Mahogany Hall Stomp; See See Rider; When You 
Wore A Tulip; Bucket Got A Hole In It; Walking 
With The ing (22 min)—High Society; Savoy 
Blues; Heebie Jeebies; Gettysburg March; Lord, 
Lord, Lord, You’ve Certainly Been Good To Me 


(Blue Note BLP 1205 12inLP 45s. 6d.) 


Of all the records issued under 
George Lewis’s name, this is in many 
ways the best. A studio production, it is 
not nearly as exciting or spectacular as 
some of the more informal, ‘live’ ses- 
sions, but there is a pleasing coherence 
about the music, due no doubt to a 
studio atmosphere which was formal yet 
relaxed. Here, the band comes closer 
than ever before to the style of the 
classic New Orleans recording bands of 
the 20's. 

George himself is only a shade below 
his best, and the remainder of the group 
are on top form. Howard’s trumpet play- 
ing is outstanding in the ensembles, 
spiralling suddenly upwards only to des- 
cend, as if abashed, into an expressive 
whisper, and his solos on “Mahogany 
Hall” and “See See Rider” are easily his 
best on record. A vastly under-rated 
musician. Jim Robinson is as ever—ro- 
bust, big-toned, swinging, while in the 
thythm department Creole George’s 
banjo is sure and soft-toned—he does not 
generate the wild drive of a Marrero, 
but is far less erratic. 

“Walking With The King”, “Lord, 
Lord”, “Mahogany Hall” and “See See” 
are the most impressive tracks, but the 
standard is very high throughout. 

It is indeed a pity that Blue Note have 
in recent years deserted the more tra- 
ditional jazz forms entirely. They were 
responsible for some good records in 
the old days. 


TS: 
Avery ‘‘Kid’’ Howard (tpt,vcl); George Lewis 
(lt); Jim Robinson (tbn); Creole George 
Guesnon (bjo); Alcide Pavageau (bs); Joe 
Watkins (d). 


CLEO LAINE/TUBBY HAYES 
PALLADIUM JAZZ DATE: 

(a) Ole Devil Moon; Just A-Sittin’ And A’ 
Rocking; Mean To Me; ’Round Midnight; Hand 
Me Down Love; I’m Gonna Sit Right Down And 
Write Myself A Letter (20) min)—(b) Ah-Leu- 
Cha; Young And Foolish; All Members (223 min) 


(Fontana STFL570 S 12inLP 37s. 2d.) 


Cleo Laine seems to have progressed 
from good to better in the past year or 
so. At least her personal appearances in 
ivariety of mediums have impressed me 
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more and more, so that the release of 
this album is but a fitting climax to what 
one might call a year of triumph in her 
life. To say that this is her best record 
to date would be an understatement. It 
represents a peak in British jazz artistry, 
something which has long been denied us 
so far as vocal talents are concerned. 
Cleo’s range and her sensitive alliance 
of words and music make an ideal com- 
bination for a jazz singer. She is not 
devoid of Holiday influences, which I 
find all for the good. Her versions of 
Monk’s “Midnight” and _ Ellington’s 
“Hand Me Down Love” are outstanding, 
and would, I feel, gain the acclamation 
of their composers, whilst her recapitula- 
tion of a delightful old standard, “Sit 
Right Down”, displays ingenuity and an 
uncanny sense of style which places her 
in a class on her own. 

Tubby Hayes and his quartet have the 
second half of the album. There is not 
a lot one can say about the poll-topping 
tenor player, other than to report that 
his work on this session is every bit as 
exciting as his previous efforts on the 
same label. His hard-hitting style is well 
portrayed in “Ah-leu-cha’’, and the siow- 
er “Young And Foolish” is an ideal 
vehicle for his vibraphone improvisa- 
tions. As an example of British jazz 
talent at its best, this record will take 
a lot of beating. GL. 

(a) Cleo Laine accompanied by Dave Lindup 
and orchestra. 31/3/1961. 

(b) Tubby Hayes (ten); Bill Eyden (d); Jeff 
Clyne (bs); Terry Shannon (p). 31/3/1961. 


THELONIOUS MONK 
BRILLIANT CORNERS: 

(a)Brilliant Corners; (a) Ba-Lue Bolivar Ba-lues- 
are; (203 min)—(b) Pannonica; (d) | Surrender 
Dear; (c) Bemsha Swing (22 min) 
(Riverside RLPI2-226 12inLP 41s.) 

Pianists are more open to criticism 
than most jazz soloists, and I consider 
that Thelonious has, in his time, had his 
full share, ranging from epithets for his 
eccentricity to more serious ones 
where he is rated as a poor technician. 
I sincerely believe that this period of 
misunderstanding is past, and that musi- 
cians and public alike have begun to 
assimilate the important contribution he 
has made, and is still making, towards 
the advancement of jazz on a logical 
basis. Critics as a whole have been more 
outspoken in their praise or defamation 
of Monk’s work, and cannot therefore 
be regarded as a rational cross-section of 
public opinion, since they are notorious- 
ly bad at eating their own words. 

Having said this, I am now free to 
make my claim that “Brilliant Corners” 
is not only one of the three best records 
he has had released in Britain, but is 
also my personal choice as a “desert 
island disc”. The first three tracks, all 
Monk originals, are brim full of that 
curious angular phrasing which he likes 
so much. The blues track is fascinating, 
with solos all round, the honours going 
to Pettiford’s bass work. “Surrender” is 
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a piano solo, not perhaps Thelonious’s 
best, but intriguing for its contrast to 
the rest of the session. It showcases his 
extreme simplicity, that “reductio ad ab- 
surdum” in terms of notes and harmon- 
ies, which in some ways is his biggest 
hallmark. “Pannonica” finds him on 
celeste being nostalgic to a surprising de- 
gree.““Bemsha” drops the alto, replacing 
it with Clark Terry in an invigorating 
piece which provides Max Roach with 
the opportunity to exercise himself at, 
or do I mean on, the tympani! Rollins, 
who has worked with Monk on pre- 
vious occasions, is strident but exciting 
in his solos, and seems to be one of the 
most compatible partners for the great 
pianist. But one must always return to 
the title piece for the final analysis. The 
theme is written in varying tempos, 
which makes it a real test of the soloist’s 
ability to recreate the same digressions. 
It is in some respects a restless composi- 
tion, but it is so typically Monk’s that 
I find it almost impossible to put down. 

I have lived with this record for three 
years—it was formerly issued on Lon- 
don—without tiring of one note, and I 
have come to accept it as the yardstick 
of Monk’s work, both as writer and 
pianist. 

G.L. 

(a) Thelonious Monk (p); Ernie Henry (alt); 
Senny Rollins (ten); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Max 
Roach (d). New York, December 1946. 

(b) as (a) but Monk (celeste). 

(c) Monk (p); Clark Terry (tpt); Rollins 
(ten); Paul Chambers (bs); Roach (d. & tympani). 
New York, December, 1956. 

(d) Monk (p. solo). New York, December, 
1956. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 
Moi Pas Lemma Ca; Les Oignons—Salie Dame; 
Albert’s Blues 
(Riverside EP 116 EP 13s. 7d.) 


These four tracks come from the 
“Creole Reeds’ LP issued here some 
time ago by London. It is simple, most 
attractive music, almost in the folk id- 
iom. Albert Nicholas sings in French 
Creole, plays a spritely clarinet, and 
sounds very much at home. He is ac- 
companied in expert fashion, Barker’s 
guitar being everything an accompany- 
ing guitar should be. The final track is 
a slow blues which, besides showing off 
Nicholas in a fine low register solo, in- 
cludes some beautiful piano from the 
Dean of Harlem, James P. Johnson. 

S.T. 

Albert Nicholas (clit/vcl); James P. Johnson 


(p); Danny Barker (g); Pops Foster (bs). New 
York June 1947. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 

NICK’S JAZZ: 

(a) Diga Diga Doo; (a) Winin’ Boy Blues; (b) 
Song Of The Wanderer; (a) Ain’t Misbehavin; 
(b) Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gave To Me 
(18 min)—(b) Lover Come Back To Me; (a) 
lm Comin’ VYirginia; (a) Rose Room; (b) 

Rosetta; (a) Anah’s Blues (16 min). 
(Esquire 32-135 12inLP 41s) 


Slightly disappointing, I find this. Des- 
pite the presence of the great Albert 
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Nicholas and the slightly lesser great 
Art Hodes, much of the music sounds 
uninspired. The rhythm is poor and has 
not been helped by some most indefinite 
recording, which leaves the bassist out 
in the cold, and is not very beneficial to 
the drummer. 

Nicholas has a big round tone and the 
unhurried facility of a real New Orleans 
clarinettist. On the up-tempo tunes, 
“Diga Diga”, “Lover Come Back To 
Me”, he swings the quartet despite the 
rhythm section, and shows amazing in- 
ventiveness in his solos on “Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’” and the jumpy “Rosetta”. 
Art Hodes’ uncluttered piano _ style 
comes through well on “Winin’ Boy” 
and “Rose Room” and he does his best 
throughout to provide Nicholas with a 
suitable backing. The final blues comes 
off best. 


S.T. 
(a) Albert Nicholas (cit); Art Hodes (p); 
Earl Murphy (bs); Freddie Kohiman (d). 


Chicago 19/7/59. 
(b) Same. 27/7/59. 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


SWINGIN’ WITH PEE WEE: 

What Can | Say Dear; Midnight Blues; The Very 
Thought Of You; Lulu’s Back In Town (20+ 
min)—Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams; | Would 
Do ‘Most Anything For You; Englewood (18} min) 


(Prestige/Swingsville 2008 12inLP 41s.) 


A less discerning label than Prestige 
might have been tempted to describe this 
album as Pee Wee’s “come back”. Fort- 
unately for us jazz lovers he has never 
been gone long enough or far enough 
to warrant the tag. Perhaps the greatest 
disservice that we, the critics, have done 
to Pee Wee is to refer to him in perpet- 
ual association with Eddie Condon and 
other prohibition period characters from 
the New York scene. The fault arises 
through too much dependence on his re- 
corded work, which represents only a 
small part of the jazz he has created 
for the world at large. Pee Wee is an 
enigmatic character, ranking with Mezz 
Mezzrow as one of the few great non- 
Negro exponents of the blues. People 
have put him down in the past for his 
apparent inability to produce “pure” 
sounds on his clarinet, but when chal- 
lenged about his own “fluence or lack 
thereof he said “I like to gamble. . . 
with the inner music and its possibili- 
ties.” I feel that his gamblings are a 
good deal more successful, and certainly 
more versed in true jazz feeling, than 
those of the dexterous modernists we 
hear so much of today. 

Pee Wee has an ideal partner on this 
session in Buck Clayton, a trumpeter 
extraordinary, and a jazzman_ with 
broader horizons than most of his con- 
temporaries. Whether they be linked in 
unison, or the one accompanying the 
other, the two-piece front line is ideally 
complemented, with melody the keynote 
of their improvisations. They are per- 
haps fortunate to have Tommy Flanag- 
an’s piano to add jet another lyrical 


“Selfish Woman; Hangover; 


touch to the proceedings, in an astonish- 
ing portrayal of Teddy Wilson’s key- 
board style. The two blues, “Midnight” 
and “Englewood”, are both ascribed to 
Pee Wee, and they certainly catch him 
at his most intimate, soul searching best. 
His lower register work in the latter is 
superb, and that characteristic thicken- 
ing of the tone is used effectively. 

This is probably the best record Rus- 
sell has ever made, and I recommend it 
to anyone who has a leaning towards 
free-style blues. 

GL. 

Pee Wee Russell (cit); Buck Clayton (tpt); 


Tommy Flanagan (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); 
Osie Johnson (d). 


ROOSEVELT SYKES 


THE RETURN OF ROOSEVELT SYKES: 

Drivin? Wheel; Long. Lonesome Night; Set The 

Meat Outdoors; Comings Home; Stompin’ The 

Boogie; Number Nine (184 min)—Caleutta; 

Night Time Is The 

Right Time; Runnin’ The Boogie; Hey Bis Momma 
(19 min) 


(Prestige-Bluesville 1006 12inLP 41s.) 


This is a fine‘example of present day 
blues playing—near rhythm ’n blues by 
the little supporting group, but with 
Sykes playing and singing with great 
authenticity. His voice is powerful, his 
accents fairly simple but always strongly 
on the beat. His piano playing varies 
from a lusty barrelhouse stomping as on 
“Long, Lonesome Night” to some fine 
boogie as on “Stompin’ The Boogie” and 
“Set The Meat”. His style is very per- 
sonal but one hears traces of both Yan- 
cey and Meade Lux on these two tracks. 

The band is very gutsy—listen to 
the way they go on “Hey Big Momma” 
—Clarence Perry blows a rasping tenor, 
that may shock the purists, and there are 
good electric guitar solos on “Calcutta” 
and “Set The Meat”. They are I pre- 
sume by Frank Ingalls, the other guitar 
being an electric bass (“Coming Home’’) 
played by Floyd Ball. 

There is nothing very profound here, 
but it is happy swinging music full of 
genuine blues inflections, and jumping 
jazz. 

S.T. 


Clarence Perry Jr. 
Floyd Ball (g); 


Roosevelt Sykes (p/vcl); 
(ten); Frank Ingalls (g); 
Armond ‘Jump’ Jackson (d). 


ARTIE SHAW 

THE KING OF SWING: 
(a) The Hornet; (b) My Heart Belongs To 
Daddy; (a) The Glider; (b) I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin; (a) How Deep Is The Ocean? (143 
min)—(a) 1! Don’t Stand The Ghost Of A 
Chance With You; (b) Anniversary Song; Guilty; 
What Is This Thing Called Love?; You Do 

Something To Me (144 min) 

(Ember EMB3328 12inLP 26s.) 


Artie Shaw, by the time that these re- 
cordings were made, had passed his peak 
of popularity by some years. The orch- 
estral sound with which he became 
identified had passed from freshness to 
mere habit and the original spark, such 
as it was, was on the way out. 
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There is some expert clarinet playing 
here, of course, and some smooth ar. 
ranging, but little of it was captivating 
any longer. There is an excess of rather 
dreadful singing, and the sound quality 
is poor indeed, even bearing in mind the 
years in which the recordings were 
made. 

From the jazz point of view, the only 
Shaw titles worth reissuing are those by 
the Gramercy Five groups, and the RCA 
organisers in this country, who clearly 
aren’t interested in jazz anymore, could 
do worse than put out a reissue album 
of. the Gramercy titles. Meanwhile, you 
could doubtless pick up second-hand 
copies of some of these on 78s for less 
money than the modest price of this LP, 
And they’d have to be pretty worn copies 
to actually sound worse than these, too, 


P.R. 
(a) Artie Shaw (cit) acc 4-tpt, 4-tbn, 5. 
saxes, 4-rhythm, Hal Stevens (vcl). November 


14, 1945. 

(b) Artie Shaw (clit) acc as above plus 25. 
strings, Kitty Kallen, Mel Torme, the Mel-Tones 
(vcl). June 25, 1946. 


NINA SIMONE 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT: 

Rags And Old Iron; No Good Man; Gin House 

Biues; IWll Look Around; I Love To Hate (20 

min)—Work Song; Where Can I Go Without 

You; Just Say | Love Him; Memphis In June; 
Forbidden Fruit (18} min) 


(Pye NJL 36 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


Nina Simone, for those who have not 
bothered to listen to her before, is a very 
good entertainment singer. She is one 
who really masticates it thoroughly. She 
gets a crooning, obsessed quality at 
times, like Lena Horne, but without the 
hysteria and fixed glare of that singer. 
Don’t let us make too much of Nina 
Simone, because she also has a fearsome 
wobble, a genuine, Belafonte-like tre- 
molo, but she sings (and looks) as though 
she has a huge mouth which she likes 
to fill full of song and savour thor- 
oughly. Her voice is deep, relaxed, and 
tough, very Negro, wide in its range of 
expression. 

The material is also very varied. There 
are a couple of “male’’ numbers, the first 
on each side, which are not suited to 
this very female singer. They are both 
part-composed by Oscar Brown, and in 
fact occupy a similar position on his own 
recent LP (“Sin And Soul” Philips BBL 
7478). Although they do not really suit 
her, Nina Simone sings them better than 
Brown. There is a Ray Charles-like in- 
terpretation of Bessie Smith’s “Gin 
House Blues”, a charming Latin Ameri- 
can number, and assorted ballads. 

G.B. 


Nina Simone (p, vel); Al Schackman (gtr); 
Chris White (bs); Bobby Hamilton (d). 


REX STEWART 


AND THE ELLINGTONIANS: 

(a) Solid Rock; (a) Bugle Call Rag; (a) Cherry; 
(a) Diga Diga Doo (174 min)—(b) Flim-Flam; 
(b) Blues Kicked The Bucket; (b) Madeline; 
(b) Loopin’ Lobo; (c) A Woman Got A Right 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


To Change Her Mind; (c) Departure From 
Dixie (18 min) 


(Riverside RLP144 12inLP 41s.) 


Issued by Riverside as part of their 
“Jazz Archives” series, these perform- 
ances all emanate from the now defunct 
HRS label. The (a) tracks are by Rex’s 
Big Seven, and were recorded in 1940. 
Brown and Bigard from the Ellington 
band complete the front line, and Billy 
Kyle leads the rhythm section. Some of 
the most interesting music recorded dur- 
ing the closing stages of the swing era 
was by splinter groups such as this. Al- 
most invariably the sessions comprised 
a nucleus of men from one of the big 
bands, but the music belonged strictly 
to the small group brand of jazz. In 
effect they gave birth to today’s main- 
stream style, as can be seen by taking 
any one of the tracks on the first side 
and comparing it with a contemporary 
record of similar instrumentation, in- 
cluding those by the Armstrong All 
Stars. 

The (b) sides are of much later origin 
(1946) and feature Rex in some original 
material with rhythm only—the Big 
Four. Here you can hear him at his most 
exciting, and appreciate the complete 
technical mastery he has of the cornet. 
“Loopin’” is a fiery piece, which shows 
Rex’s close affinity to Satchmo. Unfortu- 
nately, these tracks were not well re- 
corded, and consequently the piano 
sounds very woolly. 

The (c) tracks, also recorded in 1946, 
are not strictly within the scope of the 
album’s title, although the music is com- 
plementary. Stewart does not appear, 
and the group is led by pianist Jimmy 
Jones. Brown, Hardwick and Carney re- 
present the Dukish faction, with Joe 
Thomas on trumpet, and Manne at the 
drums on the eve of his joining Kenton. 

Jointly, this music is unusual and al- 
ways interesting. The power of Stewart 
to swing his groups is impressive, and 
that alone justifies the issue of this re- 
cord. 

G.L. 


(a) Rex Stewart (cnt); Lawrence Brown (tbn); 
Barney Bigard (cit); Billy Kyle (p); Brick 
Fleagle (g); Wellman Braud (bs); Dave Tough 
(d). New York, 23rd. July, 1940. 

(b) Stewart (cnt); Kyle (p); John Levy (bs); 
Cozy Cole (d). New York, Fall, 1946. 

(c) Jimmy Jones (p) leading:—Joe Thomas 
(tpt); Brown (tbn); Otto Hardwick (alt); Ted 
Nash (ten); Harry Carney (bar); Billy Taylor 
(bs); Shelley Manne (d). New York, 10th. 
January, 1946. 


STANLEY TURRENTINE 


LOOK OUT: 

Look Out; Journey Into Melody; Return 

Engagement (18 min)—Little Sheri; Tiny Capers; 
Minor Chant (18 min) 


(Blue Note 4039 12inLP 45s. 6d.) 


Down to earth music from a new 
young tenor player who obviously knows 
the meaning of the verb to swing. He is 
from the modern hard blowing school, 
but can also turn in a pretty, slow bal- 


lad, as is proved by his lyrical approach 
to Robert Farnon’s beautiful “Journey 
Into Melody”. This is a lovely track and 
one that will grow on you with repeated 
playings. The opening and closing twelve 
bar blues are both excellent—Turrentine 
sounds so very assured, his tone is big 
and pleasant and he improvises with 
complete conviction. Another fine track 
is “Little Sheri”, a minor theme com- 
position by Turrentine himself. Both 
here and on most other tracks is to be 
heard the very rhythmic piano of Horace 
Parlan. He fits perfectly with Tucker and 
Harewood, and solos with authority. 
Another young musician who, borrowing 
from the past, plays with great warmth 
and immense swing. 
S.T. 


Stanley Turrentine (ten); Horace Parlan (p); 
George Tucker (bs); Al Harewood (d). 


MUDDY WATERS 


AT NEWPORT: 

1 Got My Brand On You; I’m Your Hoochie 

Koochie Man; Baby, Please Don’t Go; Soon 

Forgotton; Tiger In Your Tank (20 min)—I 

Feel So Good; Got My Mojo Working Parts 1 
& 2; Goodbye Newport Blues (15 min) 


(Pye Jazz NJL 34 12inLP 35s. 3d.) 


I was present when this record was 
made and remember very clearly just 
how Muddy roused the audience that 
sunny afternoon from a depressed mel- 
ancholy for what had happened the night 
before, into a state of happy exuberance. 
It was good work, for Muddy opened 
really cold, but it must be remembered 
that in addition to being a jumping blues 
vendor, Muddy is also a great trouper. 

Opening with two medium-paced 
rockers, one can sense the programme 
gaining in momentum and intensity until 
the high spot comes with an infectious, 
long version of “Mojo”—a version which 
really had the cats prancing in the aisles. 
Much of the music, such as “Tiger In 
Your Tank” and the instrumental parts 
of other blues, are near rhythm ‘n’ blues, 
but it doesn’t matter, it’s good jazz for 
all that. Muddy is, I believe, a sincere 
artist, too sophisticated to be classed as 
‘folk’, but a fine blues performer in any 
circumstances. The final track is by Otis 
Spann. A requiem for the then sup- 
posedly last Newport Festival, it is sung 
with deep sincerity over some fine blues 
piano. . 

Being present at the actual occasion 
may have coloured my appreciation of 
this record to some degree, but I am sure 
it will continue to give enjoyment long 
after much of today’s transient jazz 
talents have become forgotten. 

Muddy Waters (vcl/g); James Cotton (har); 
Tat Harris (g); Andrew Stevenson (bs); 


Francis Clay (d); Otis Spann (p/vcl). Newport 
3/7/60. 


MITCHELL “BOOTY” WOOD 


BOOTY: 
Hang On There; New Cambridge Blues; Easin’ 


os 


On Down Piccadilly; Sunday (21. min) — 
Snowstorn; Blues In Bones; Ohso; Our Delight 
(19 min) 


(Columbia 33SX 1342 12inLP 35s, 3d.) 


To those interested in Ellington small 
band music, much of the framework here 
will be familiar. To be truthful much of 
it is of a like pattern, but it matters not, 
for what counts is the unobtrusive in- 
ventiveness of the soloists. It is the voice 
of men, who for a long and distinguished 
span, have been talking the true jazz 
language—a language they love. Every- 
one blows with a warm individuality, 
and if there is a plethora of blues, then 
it must be stated they ali come out full 
of sinew and strength. Here is instru- 
mental blues playing in its most pliable 
perfection. 

Booty Wood’s plunger muted trom- 
bone is now full of valuable, personal 
conception. At times, as was inevitable, 
he comes on like Tricky Sam, but he 
blows with great clarity and his time 
—a most important thing with a mute 
is unfaltering. His blues playing has the 
right urgency of expression, and he de- 
livers his sermons with genuine intensity. 
So too does Shorty Baker, another ex- 
uberant individualist. He blows his 
trumpet with a towering drive and im- 
provises with a lyrical thrust that shows 
his delicate wit and intriguing musical 
personality. Gonsalves is another musi- 
cian to whom the blues acts as a spur. 
He solos here with tremendous warmth 
and assertiveness, and his voice is a 
completely personal one. Lastly the un- 
quenchable Hodges, a jazz voice full of 
latent power which the years seem to 
increase rather than to diminish. His 
playing on Kenny Graham’s sultry 
“Sunday” is so unperturbed that it makes 
the tune. Mr. Graham should be suit- 
ably complimented. One must also give 
praise to the rhythm teams, both of 
which for these groups are just it—firm 
but far from dictatorial. 

Few tracks are better than the others. 
Most are firmly launched by Ram and 
Bell and contain fine solos by all the 
nobility. The second side, with added 
men, is full of that rich, rocking blues- 
boned music that the session instigator, 
Stanley Dance, is so fond of. It is indeed 
the mood set for the whole album, and 
a right pleasant noise it is to be sure. 
The tunes, mostly regional, and built on 
simple riff structures, assume without 
effort the mantle of any of the Ducal 
splinter groups. It has been heard before 
and yet it never gets wearisome or tire- 
some—it is in fact positive, durable jazz 
to last you a lifetime. 





S.T. 


(a) Mitchell ‘Booty’ Wood (tbn); Shorty 
Baker (tpt); Cue Porter (alt); Paul Gonsalves 
(ten); Roger Ramirez (p); Aaron Bell (bs); 
Oliver Jackson (d). 


(b) Same except Sir Charles Thompson (p) 
replaces Ramirez, and Dicky Wells and Vic 
Dickerson (tbns) added. Both December 1960. 











ONE SWEET 


LETTER FROM YOU 








DOWN-BOUND TRAD 


Dear Sir, 

Having been a Trad fan for a number 
of years I find that British bands, though 
more numerous than before, have lately 
deteriorated beyond recognition. On 
Friday, 22nd September, Sonny Terry 
and Brownie McGhee appeared at New- 
castle City Hall, supported by the Bob 
Wallis and Terry Lightfoot bands. 
Whilst Terry and McGhee were a rare 
treat for the few real fans present, the 
bands were a vast disappointment. After 
hearing George Lewis and Kid Ory on 
the same stage I cana only describe the 
music as sheer noise. In fact, it was so 
bad that I left before the end. Drums 
were to the fore, and the ensembles were 
a case of every man for himself. 

The teenagers enjoyed every moment, 
if the din they created was anything to 
go by. Bands as poor as these two will 
kill British jazz in a very short time. 
It would be interesting to hear other JJ 
readers’ views on the local bands. The 
only ones worth listening to seem to be 
Barber and Colyer. 

JAMES MAUGHAN, 
Durham. 


CHARTERED 


Dear Sir, 

I am interested to see that Mr. Stanley 
Dance has decided to join in the battle 
of the blues books. His mention of Big 
Bill Broonzy is important, but not for 
the reason he gives. Big Bill’s own book 
is readable and interesting enough, but 
as with all musicians and entertainers 
he does not—rightly—permit himself any 
feal comment on other performers. It is 
a piece of romantic autobiography, in- 
evitably coloured by the “European 
years” of his later life. 

To return to Charters. As one who 
liked Broonzy and his music enorm- 
ously, who still keeps and plays plenty 
of his recordings, I find that Charters 
was the first to make sense of this per- 
former, to see him in perspective. There 
was a puzzling divergence between 


Broonzy the Chicago rhythm and blues 
the peasant blues 


man and Broonzy 





singer who sang from experience about 
his mule harness. Charters saw the man 
as a whole, which I venture to suggest 
few if any European commentators were 
able to do. 

In contradiction to Mr. Dance, my 
impression is that Big Bill did not re- 
sist the pressures for long (how could 
he?). Many of us had the feeling, which 
we did not care to express perhaps, that 
his work declined perceptibly each time 
he came to our attention in this country, 
and was becoming more and more shal- 
low. On looking back, with the help of 
Samuel Charters, we can see that he was 
getting cut off from his real roots, which 
were basically in Chicago, not on the 
farm. 

I am grateful for Charters’ book and 
still do not know of a better. It is a 
book which should be taken and re- 
commended as a whole, not idly con- 
demned for certain faults of detail. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD, 
Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 


MISSING PERSONS BUREAU 


Dear Sir, 

A lot of really magnificent tunes bear 
names which suggest that a certain person 
has been an inspiration at the creation 
of the tune. 

We know that Blues for Piney Brown 
(Harry Edison Sextet 1958) is dedicated 
to the friendly Kansas City night club 
owner in the thirties. We also know that 
the beautiful Ellington melody Portrait 
of Bert Williams was inspired by the 
great sad comedian of that name. 

But who was Duff Campbell in Duf 
Campbell's Revenge (Condon All Stars 
1956)? Who was Ingie in the Herman 
tune Ingie Speaks (1944)? And the John 
in Count Basie’s John’s Idea of 1937? 

Biscuit for Duncan (Seldon Powell 
Sextet 1957) serves another mystery 
Could it be Hank Duncan, the piano 
player and a Fats Waller protégé? But 
why should modernists like Seldon 
Powell and Hac Hanna want to offer 
a biscuit to oldtimer Hank? 

Then we have the splendid Dale’s Wail 
played by the Harry Edison Quintet of 
1953 with Oscar Peterson, Kessel, 
Brown and Rich. But who was Dale? 

Ralph’s New Blues (MJQ 1956) indic- 
ates a fifth person lurking in the back- 
ground. And so does Bernie’s Tune by 
the Mulligan Quartet. 

And what puzzles us the most is Mi. 
Collier in the music of George Wettling’s 
Jazz Band of 1951. He appears in both 
Collier's Climb and Collier’s Clambake 

The actual reason for these thoughts is 
that all the tunes listed here in my opin- 
ion are of a quality above the average 
and that the persons mentioned in the 
titles should get at least some credit. 

TOM EKLOF, 
Borga, 
Finland. 












“EVERY TRUE JAZZ FAN IS 
BORN WITHIN THE SOUND 
OF DOBELL’S”’ 





There is some mystery as to who said this first. But everyone’s 
been saying it since. 





77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
GERrard 4197 





DOBELL’S RECORD SHOPS 


10 Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1. 
LANgham 0625 
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FRANK DUTTON 


233. Odds and Soda-Mints (refer July 
and November 1960) 

Further data on Nina Simone and her 
recordings has been received from ex- 
patriate Peter Newton, now resident in 
New South Wales. He provides Miss 
Simone’s birth-date (February 21, 1933), 
and some information on the first three 
LPs she has recorded. Bethlehem BCP 
6028 “Little Girl Blue” finds her piano 
and vocals accompanied by Jimmy Bond 
(bs) and Al Heath (ds), but only the 
two titles listed in the July 1960 column 
have been released in England. Readers 
with influential friends Down Under are 
advised that the complete album ap- 
peared on Australian Parlophone PMCO 
7510. The second set, “Nina Simone at 
Town Hall” on Pye NPL28014 (from 
the American label Colpix), was detailed 
and reviewed by the editor in the March 
1961 issue. Finally there is “The Amaz- 
ing Nina Simone” on Colpix 407 and 
Australian Pye PLP1008, containing 
Blue Prelude/Children Go Where I 
Send You/Tomorrow (We Will Meet 
Once More)/Stompin’ at the Savoy/It 
Might as Well be Spring/You’ve Been 
Gone Too Long/That’s Him Over There 
Chilly Winds Don’t Blow/Theme from 
‘Middle of the Night’/Can’t Get Out 
of This Mood/Willow Weep For Me]! 
Solitaire, and an SP coupling Chilly and 
Solitaire has been released here on Pye 
7N25029. Peter also reports another Col- 
pix set “Nina at Newport’, but no de- 
tails are available. 

Peter is working on discographies of 
Albert “Budd” Johnson and _ Jewell 
Grant, and any assistance with data on 
the recording careers of these artists 
would be greatly appreciated. He lives 
at Flat 7, 387/9 Crown Street, Wollon- 
gong, New South Wales, Australia. 


60. Little Joe (refer March 1961) 
Derek Coller has provided the missing 
nformation for the mysterious Wingy 

Mannone coupling on Blue Star 272:- 


WINGY MANONE AND) HIS 
ORCHESTRA WITH THE TOWN 
CRIERS (note the single ‘n’ !)-Wingy 
Man(n)one_ (tpt/vcl), Bob ‘Cutty’ 
Cutshall (tbn), Michael ‘Peanuts’ 


Hucko (clt), Dick Cary (p/arr), Car- 
men Mastren (g), John Zimmerman 








JAZZ INFORMATION 


(bs), Cliff Leeman (ds), The Town 
Criers (vcl group). 
New York, August 5, 1953 


A-1100 Vaya Con Dios (May God 
be With You) Atlantic 15001, 45-15001 
A-1101 The Song From Moulin 
Rouge Atlantic 15001, 45-15001 


There is reason to believe that the 
name of the trombonist on the other 
Mannone coupling mentioned in the 
March column may be Pete Beilman, not 
Bellman. 


288. Up, Creekwise 

These sparse details of Teasin’ Rag/ 
Maryland My Maryland on Crystalette 
649, as listed in the American periodical 
Billboard, are sent by Derek Coller:— 

EX-DIXIELAND BOBCATS—Good- 

rich, Smith, Matlock, Miller, Reich- 

mann, Lamar, Wayland, Bauduc, 

Randall, Hermans. 

Derek and I both agree as to this 
reading:—Bob Goodrich (tpt), Warren 
Smith (tbn), Matty Matlock (clt), Eddie 
Miller (ten), Hilton ‘Nappy’ Lamare 
(g), Hank Wayland (bs), Ray Bauduc 
(ds). For ‘Reichmann’, Derek suggests 
Abe ‘Boomie’ Richman (ten), but I think 
this may be the original surname of 
pianist Stan Wrightsman. Pointers—there 
is an excellent tenor already present, but 
no other pianist; Richman is a New 
York artist, while Wrightsman is a West 
Coaster (and these sides were made in 
Hollywood around 1945). The names 
Randall and Hermans ring no bells, un- 
less by further association with ex-Bob 
Crosby personnel they could be con- 
strued into reading Arthur ‘Doc’ Rando 
(alt) and Max Herman (tpt). A further 
record from the same period by the 
Crystalette Dixieland All Stars—Pana- 
ma/Who'’s Sorry Now on Crystalette 
646—is suspected as having been made 
by a similar group. Were these masters 
from the Lamplighter stable? 


239. Paris Blues 

Pierre Lafargue wonders if anyone 
can supply the recording-date and loca- 
tion for Curtis Fuller’s ‘Sliding Easy” 
set on United Artists UAL4041, released 
in France on LVDSM FELP219. Titles 
are Bit of Heaven/Down Home/I Won- 
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der Where Our Love Has Gone/ Bongo 
Bop/When Lighis Are Low/C.T.A. He 
also asks for full details of a recent ses- 
sion directed by Ray Bryant (p), which 
included such stalwarts as Harry Edison, 
Buddy Tate and French drummer Ger- 
rard ‘Dave’ Pochonet. 


290. Like Flop 

Thanks to Pekka Gronow of Helsinki 
we're West Coast bound once more. 
Subject for discussion is “Jazz for 
Relaxation” on Tampa TP-23, played by 
Marty Paich (p), Joe Mondragon (bs) 
and Larry Bunker (ds/ vibes) :— 

A side: Dool’s Blues/Jump for Me—1 

There'll Never Be Another You—1 
The Lamp is Low. 

B side: What's New—1/Theme From 
Lighthouse/Lullaby of the Leaves—2 
I'll Remember A pril—2. 

This seems reasonable enough, but on 
the —1 titles both drums and vibes are 
heard simultaneously, and it is unlikely 
that Bunker has four hands—unless a 
double recording was made. Addition- 
ally the 2 titles contain an electric 
guitar. No date is given, but Tampa 
Records operates from Hollywood. 


265. In the Attic (refer March 1961) 
These Earl Hines details were pub- 
lished in issue 60 of “The Discophile”, 
but are reprinted here, partly for the 
benefit of younger collectors, and partly 
due to several personnel discrepancies, 
to be described in due course. 
Now to the “Discophile” data, listed 
by Giuseppe Barazzetta :— 
EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES, HIS PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA:—Vernon ‘Gee- 
chie’ Smith, Clarence ‘Gene’ Redd, 
Johnny Letman (tpts), Henderson 
Chambers, Benny Green (tbns), Law- 
rence ‘Jackie’ Fields (alt), Budd John- 
son, Aaron Sachs (tens), Heywood 
Henry (bar), Earl Hines (p), Carl Pruitt 
(bs), James Osie Johnson (ds), Sugar 
Ray Robinson and chorus (vecl-1). 
New York, August 19, 1953. 


K8419 I Shoulda Been on My Merry 
Way—l King 45-4641 
8420 Knock Him Down Whiskey 


—1! King 45-4641 
K8421 Hot Soup—King 45-4645, PaE 
GEP8563 








K8422 Sleep Walkin—King 45- 
4645, PaE GEP 8563 


In his Benny Green discography listed 
in “Jazz Monthly” for April 1957, Albert 
McCarthy states that the vocal “chorus” 
is actually a female trio, and indicates 
that the two vocal items were issued 
under Robinson’s name. 

For the next session the “Discophile” 
listing gives :— 

Vernon ‘Geechie’ Smith (tpt), Hender- 

son Chambers (tbn), Morris Lane 

(ten), Earl Hines (p), Carl Pruitt (bs), 

Edward Bourne (ds), Johnny Hartman 

and chorus (vcl—2). New York, Aug- 

ust 22, 1953. 


K8427-1 A Pretty Girl is Like a 
Melody—2 King 45-4682 

K8428-1 When I Dream of You—2 
King 45-4667 

K8429-1 In the Attic—King 45-4667, 
PaE GEP8563 

K8430-1 Space Ship—King 45-4682, 
PaE GEP8563 


Once more Albert McCarthy states 
“female trio”, but gives the band per- 
sonnel as Smith, Benny Green (tbn), 
Aaron Sachs (ten/clt), probably a sec- 
ond sax, Hines, Pruitt, and Osie John- 
son (ds). Jim Hayes comments on one 
of these discrepancies by stating that 
there are definitely two reedmen present 
on this date, and that he thinks one of 
them is Budd Johnson. Any spare 
paddles, men? 


291. B.C.? 


An interesting enquiry has arrived 
from W. P. Hessels in Westzaan, Holl- 
and, who says that as far as he is 
concerned it is still a secret as to which 
records feature trombonist-guitarist Ed- 
die Durham on guitar. Well, Eddie can 
be heard in a brief 8-bar spot on Benny 
Moten’s Moten’s Swing, playing acoustic 
guitar (HMV _ B6377), and for all we 
know he may take solos on other Moten 
titles—how about Oh Eddie! on HMV 
B4986? Next come Jimmy Lunceford’s 
Hittin’ the Bottle (Brunswick 02133) 
and Rhapsody Junior (Brunswick 02052), 
and a most interesting account of Dur- 
ham’s work on the former can be found 
on pages 113 and 114 of Leonard 
Feather’s “The Book of Jazz’—it ap- 
pears that Eddie was already experiment- 
ing with amplification, in this case by 
means of a tin resonator attached to his 
acoustic instrument. By the time he 
Joined the Count Basie band, he had 
“gone electric’ and can be heard on 
Time Out (Brunswick 02543). But the 
best opportunities to catch his solo style 
occur on the Kansas City Five (and 
Six) dates for Commodore—obbligatos 
on I Want a Little Girl and Pagin’ the 
Devil, and solos on Countless Blues and 
Way Down Yonder in New Orleans, all 
four titles having been reissued on 
Guilde du Jazz J1027. He also solos on 
the remaining four titles—Laughing at 
Life, Good Mornin’ Blues, I Know That 


You Know and Them There Eyes—but 
these. have not yet reappeared on LP. 
Despite statements by nearly all the 
authoritative sources, Durham plays 
electric guitar only on these Commodore 
sessions. Finally, there is Eddie’s own 
small band of 1940 vintage on American 
Decca, which contain solos on all four 
titles. 

My own problem is the reverse of the 
coin—I’ve yet to find a record on which 
Durham plays a trombone solo! He is 
reputed to play the obbligato to Jimmy 
Rushing’s vocal on Basie’s Blues :n the 
Dark (Brunswick LAT8028), but this re- 
mains unsubstantiated. Jazz Directory 
also lists him on trombone for Harry 
James’ first session under his own name, 
on December 1, 1937. Perhaps he took 
trombone solos with Moten and Lunce- 
ford? Apart from the possibility of 
Blues in the Dark already mentioned, 
it seems most unlikely that Durham took 
trombone solos with the Basie band— 


. the spotlight man at this period was 


Benny Morton. 

Mr. Hessels is also interested in solos 
by electric guitarist Leonard Ware. 
These can be found on Sidney Bechet’s 
What a Dream, Jungle Drums and Chant 
in the Night, all on Philips BBE12109; 
and Ware is heard to good advantage 
in accompaniments and breaks on the 
Joe Turner-Pete Johnson sess‘on which 
produced S§.K. Blues (two parts), John- 
son and Turner Blues and Watch That 
Jive, all issued here on Emarcy ERE 
1500. He takes a solo on part 2 of S.K. 
Blues. These Turner titles are also on 
Savoy MG14016. 

I am indebted to Jim Hayes for a 
large proportion of this Durham-Ware 
data. 


291. Bud Powell 

This artist has an LP on the Royal 
Roost label (number uncertain, but be- 
lieved to be 2224), and M. Loewenthal 
of Kingston-on-Thames lists the titles : — 
I'll Remember April/Everything Hap- 
pens to Me/Indiana/I Should Care| Nice 
Work /Off Minor/Somebody Loves Me| 
Bud’s Bubble/Embraceable You/My 
Heart Stood Still] You'd be So Nice to 
Come Home To/Burt Covers Bud. The 
sleeve gives Curley Russell (bs) and Max 
Roach (ds) as accompanists, and a re- 
cording date of 1950. 

Mr. Loewenthal then quotes Raymond 
Horricks’ book “These Jazzmen of Our 
Time” as listing the first eight titles with 
a date of January 1947, and wants to 
know if this latter date is correct. And 
were the last four titles made on the 
same date or a different session? Per- 
haps readers with more modernist in- 
clinations than I can solve this question. 


292. Date Bait 

Capitol EAP1-20070 contains four re- 
issued titles by the Stan Kenton Orch- 
estra, and S. W. Morris of Wigan has 
become justifiably confused in his efforts 
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to reconcile the sleeve statemenis with 
details given elsewhere. After atte pting 
to sort them out, I also raise the white 
flag, and retire hurriedly before the 
skirmishing begins. 

It seems that the principal battle. 
ground is that of locations and dates, 
the contestants being sleeve-note man 
Keith Goodwin (KG), Jazz Directory 
(JD), Horst Lange’s discography of Stan 
Kenton (HL), and a similar work by 
Jorgen G. Jepsen (JGJ). 


Southern Scandal 

Chicago, May 4, 1945 (HL) 

New York, June 7, 1945 (JGJ) 
Chicago, July 1945 (JD/KG) 
Painted Rhythm 

Hollywood, November 1, 1945 (all 
sources) 

Intermission Riff 

Hollywood, June 4, 1946 (JGJ) 
Hollywood, August 9, 1946 (JD/HL 
KG) 

Artistry in Boogie 

Hollywood, July 25, 1946 (JGJ) 
Hollywood, August 9, 1946 (JD/HL) 
KG) 


Mr. Morris comments that Intermis- 
sion Riff, with master 892-2R-1, appears 
to come from a June session, because 
masters for July 25 are from 1216 -to 
1218. (But it’s always possible that the 
June recording was rejected, and remade 
on August 9, using the same master 
number). The same _ reasoning puts 
Artistry in Boogie (1136-2R-3) into a 
July dateline. Further inspection of other 
masters and dates leads me to believe 
that similar confusion exists throughout 
the early part of the Kenton scene, and 
that Capitol “master numbers” are any- 
thing but infallible as dating guides. 

The EP sleeve lists Freddie Zito a 
trombone soloist on Painted Rhythm, 
while the earlier 78 label gave Jimmy 
Simms; similarly Artistry in Boogie has 
a choice of Buddy Childers or Chico 
Alvarez as trumpet soloist. 

May we hope that everyone will get 
into step, and that a rapid cease-fire 
be sounded? 


270. What’s in a Name? (refer May 
1961) 


Hugues Panassié writes to say that 
Leon Berry was nicknamed “Chew” be- 
cause he was always eating, and that 
Berry himself was spelling it this way 
on a sweater he was wearing at the 
Lionel Hampton Sweethearts on Parade 
session for Victor. (But what about Chu- 
berry Jam on Philips BBL7054, as Ron 
Malings and Jim Hayes were quick to 
point out? Or could this be a record 
company error?) 

M. Panassié also states that he has 
several letters from tenor man Alber 
Johnson, who spells his own nickname 
“Budd”; and that a certain guitarist 
signed the Hot Club de France “gold 
book” as Freddie Green. 
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Henry ‘“‘Red’’ Allen—RED ALLEN PLAYS KING 
OLIVER (Allen, tpt, vcl; Herb Fleming; tbn; 
Buszer Bailey, clt; Bob Hammer or Sammy Price, p; 
Milt Hinton, bs; Sol Hall, d): Ballin’ The Jack/ 
Canali Street Blues/Someday Sweetheart/Dixie 
Medley: Dixie/Marching Through Georgia/Battle 
Hymn Of The Republic/How Long Blues/Closer 
Walk With Thee/Snowy Morning Blues/Baby 
Won't You Please Come Home/Fidgety Feet/ 
Yellow Dog Blues/All Of Me VERVE 1025 

Curtis Amy/Paul Bryant—MEETIN’ HERE (Amy, 
ten; Bryant, org; Roy Brewster, vive tbn; Clarence 
Jones, bs; Jimmy Miller, d): Meetin’ Here/Early 
In The Mornin’ /If | Were A Bell/One More Hamhock 
Please/Angel Eyes/Just Friends PACIFIC JAZZ 26 

Louis Armstrong & Duke Ellington (Armstrong, 
tpt, vcl; Ellington, p; Barney Bigard, cit; Danny 
Barcelona, d; Mort Herbert, bs; Trummy Young, 
tbn): Mood Indigo/Do Nothing Till You Hear From 
Me/etc. ROULETTE R 52074 

Count Basie—BASIE AT BIRDLAND: One O'Clock 
Jump/Good Time Blues/ Whirly Bird/etc. 

ROULETTE R 52065 

Johnny Coles—THE WARM SOUND (Coles, tpt; 
Kenny Drew, p; Peck Morrison, bs; Charlie Persip, 
d): Room 3/Where/Come Rain Or Come Shine/Hi- 
fly/Pretty Strange/If | Should Lose You EPIC 16015 

Lou Donaldson—Hog Maw/Day Dreams 

BLUE NOTE 1806 

Teddy Edwards & Howard McGhee—TOGETHER 
AGAIN! (Edwards, ten; McGhee, tpt; Phineas 
Newborn, p; Ray Brown, bs; Ed Thigpen, d): Up 
There/You Stepped Out Of A Dream/Misty/etc. 

CONTEMPORARY M™ 3588 

Gil Evans—THE BLUES & THE ABSTRACT TRUTH 
(with Eric Dolphy, Freddie Hubbard, Paul Chambers, 
Roy Haynes and others): titles not known 

IMPULSE A-5 

The Firehouse Five—AROUND THE WORLD: 

Hindustan/Lady Of Spain/Russian Lullaby/Isle Of 


Capri/etc. GOOD TIME JAZZ 12044 
Grant Green—Miss Ann’s Tempo/'Tain't Nobody’s 
Business BLUE NOTE I8II 
Johnny Griffin—The Guns Of Navarone/Soft And 
Furry RIVERSIDE 4506 


Slide Hampton — SOMETHIN’ SANCTIFIED 
(Hampton, Charlie Greenlee, tbn or bari hn; 
Richard Williams, Hobart Dotson, tpt; George 
Coleman, ten; Jay Cameron, bari; Larry Ridley, bs; 
Peter Sims,d): On The Street Where You Live/The 
Thrill Is Gone/Ow!/Milestones/El Sino/Somethin, 


Sanctified ATLANTIC 1362 
Eddie Higgins—Zarac The Evil/AB’s Blues 
VEEJAY 404 


Billie Holiday—THE ESSENTIAL BILLIE HOLIDAY 
(recorded live at a Carnegie Hal! concert) 
VERVE V-8410 
The Jazztet—THE JAZZTET & JOHN LEWIS: 
Django/ Two Degrees East, Three Come West/ 
Bel/etc. RGO LP684 
Wynton Kelly—Joe’s Avenue/Come Pi Or Come 
Shine VEEJAY 402 
Wynton Kelly—(Kelly, p; Jimmy Cobb, d; Paul 
Chambers or Sam Jones, bs): Autumn Leaves/ 
Gone With The Wind/Make The Man Love Me/etc 
VEEJAY LP 3022 
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Recent 
American 
Records 


Ramsey Lewis Trio—Never On Sunday/The 
Ripper ARGO 5398 
Jonny Lytle Trio—HAPPY GROUND (Lytle, vib; 
Milt Harris, org; Peppy Hinnant, d): titles not 
known at press time JAZZLAND JLP 9445 
Les McCann—PRETTY LADY (McCann, p; Herbie 
Lewis, bs; Ron Jefferson, d): Django/Dorene 
Don’t Cry/Pretty Lady/Stella By Starlight/On 
Green Dolphin Street/I'll Take Romance/Little 
Girl Blue PACIFIC JAZZ 25 
The Montgomery Brothers—GROOVE YARD 
(Wes Montgomery, gtr; Buddy Montgomery, p; 
Monk Montgomery, bs; Bobby Thomas, dj): Back 
To Back/Groove Yard/If | Should Lose You/ 
Delerium/Just For Now/Doojie/Heart Strings 
Remember? RIVERSIDE 326 
Lee Morgan—Expoobident/Just!n Time VEEJAY 401 
Jimmy Neeley Trio—MISIRLOU (Neeley, p; w/bs, 
d): Time After Time/Witchcraft/Gone With The 
Wind /etc. TRUSOUND 15002 
Billie & Dede Pierce—BLUES IN THE CLASSIC 
TRADITION (Dede Pierce, tpt; Bill Pierce, p, vcl; 
Albert Jiles, d): St Louis Blues/Goodbye Daddy 
Blues/Careless Love/Brickhouse Blues/Algiers 
Hoodoo Blues/Slow Tonk Blues/ Gulf Coast Blues/ 
Nobody Knows You When You're Down And 
Out/Love Song Of The Nile RIVERSIDE 370 
Jim Robinson—JIM ROBINSON & HIS N.O. BAND 
(Robinson, tbn; Ernie Cagnolatti, tpt; Louis Cottrell, 
clt; George Guesnon, bjo; Alcide Pavageau, bs; 
Alfred Williams, d): Ice Cream/Shade Of The Old 
Apple Tree/Mobile Stomp/Bogalusa Strut/Jada/ 
Bugle Boy March/Yearning/Whenever You're 
Lonely/ When You Wore A Tulip RIVERSIDE 369 
Pee Wee Russell/Coleman Hawkins—JAZZ 
REUNION (Pee Wee, cit; Hawkins, ten; Emmett 
Berry, tpt; Bob Brookmeyer, tbn; Nat Pierce, p; 
Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d): If | Could Be With 
You/Tin Tin Deo/Mariooch/All Too Soon/ 28th & 
8th/What Am |_Here For? CANDID 8020 
Bill Smith—FOLK JAZZ (Smith, clt, arr; Shelly 
Manne, d; Jim Hall, gtr; Monty Budwig, bs): 
A-Roving / Greensleeves / Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I’ve Seen/ John Henry/ Wayfaring Stranger/ 
Three Blind Mice/Go Down Moses/Blow The Man 
Down/Black Is The Colour/Reuben, Reuben 
CONTEMPORARY M 3591 
Sonny Stitt—SONNY STITT AT THE D.J. LOUNGE 
(Stitt, ten, alt; Edward Buster, org; and others): 
titles not known ARGO LP 683 
THINGS AIN’T WHAT THEY USED TO BE (2 x 12- 
inch LP package featuring, among others, Coleman 
Hawkins, Pee Wee Russell, Vic Dickenson, Al 
Sears, Jimmy Hamilton, Joe Newman) (S & M) 
PRESTIGE SV 4001 
Stanley Turrentine—UP AT MINTON’S VOL. 
ONE (Turrentine, ten; Grant Green, gtr; Horace 
Parlan, p; and others) BLUE NOTE 4069 
Stanley Turrentine—Wee Hour Theme/Bala 
BLUE NOTE 1814 
Ben Webster—WARM MOODS (Webster, ten; 
with Johnny Richards cond. Armand Kaproff, 
cello; Alfred Lustgarten, Lisa Minghetti, vin; Donn 
Trenner, p; Don Bagley, bs; Frankie Kapp, d): 
The Sweetheart Of Sigma Chi/Stella By Starlight/ 
With Every Breath | Take/Accent On Youth/But 
Beautiful/Time After Time/Nancy/I’m Beginning 
To See The Light/It Was So Beautiful/The Wiffen- 
poof Song/It’s Easy To Remember/There’s No You 
REPRISE 2001 


BLUES & FOLK 
The Argo Singers—That's How | Know Jesus/ 


I’ve Been Saved VEEJAY 903 
LaVern Baker—Hey, Memphis/Voodoo, Voodoo 

ATLANTIC 2119 

Chuck Berry—Come On/Go, Go, Go CHESS 1799 

James Brown—! Love You, Yes . . ./Just You An‘ 

KING 5547 


e. 
The Caravans (12 inch LP) GOSPEL MG 3010 
Ray Charles—GENIUS SINGS THE BLUES: I'm 
Movin’ On/The Right Time/l Wonder Who/etc. 
ATLANTIC 8052 
Eugene Church—Mind Your Own Business/You Got 
The Right Idea (‘Blues done with a gospel touch.’— 
Billboard) KING 5545 
Cleanhead Cootsie—Freddy The Freeloader/Big 
egs RUFUS 500 
King Curtis—TROUBLE IN MIND (Curtis, ten, 
vel): Trouble In Mind/Bad Bad Whiskey/Ain’t 
Nobody's Business /etc. TRUSOUND 15001 


The Davis Sisters—Nothing But The Blood/My 


Jesus SAVOY 4163 
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Little Jimmy Dee—! Should Have Listened/| Went 
On ('. blues-based . . . with churchy vocal.’— 
Billboard) INFINITY 010 

Bo Diddley—BO DIDDLEY IS A LOVER: Back 
Home/ Bo Diddley Is Loose/Not Guilty/Leve Is A 
Secret/etc. CHECKER LP 2980 

Fats Domino—Rockin’ Bicycle/What A Party 

IMPERIAL 5779 

Bill Doggett—High And Wide/In The Wee Hours 


KING 5561 

The Five Singin’ Stars—Your Time Ain’t Long 
Memories PEACOCK 1834 
The Golden Stars—Jesus’ Blood/ one Never Left 
Me PITCH 608 


The Gospel Tornadoes—i'm Leaning = po Life’s 

Evening Sun TONE 500 

The Harmonising Five—! Don’t Need Nobody 

But The Lord/Glorious Voice Of God SHARP 617 

Dale Hawkins—Hank Blows, Band Plays m _ 2. 
IL 


785 

Joe Hinton—Come On, Baby/The Kees In My Life 
ACKBEAT 535 

—_ Lee Hooker—Want Ad Blues! — Me As | 
EEJAY 397 


Pt Lee Hooker—PLAYS AND SINGS THE 
BLUES: The Journey/I Don’t Want Your Money/ 
Hey Baby/Mad Man Blues/Bluebird/Worried Life 
Blues/Apologies/Lonely Boy Blues/Please Don’t 
Go/Dreamin'/Hey Boogie/Just Me An’ My Tele- 
phone CHESS LP 1454 

Betty James—i'm A Little Mixed Up/Help Me 
(‘The thrush has a fine down-home sound . . . akin 
to that of Muddy Waters . . . Southern styled 
blues.’—Billboard) CHESS 1801 

Etta James—THE SECOND TIME AROUND: 
Dream/Don'’t Get Around Much Any More/it’s 
Too Soon To Know/One For My Baby/etc. 


ARGO LP 4011 
Lenny Johnson—Walk Ginny, Walk/Gee Baby 
KING 3000 
Freddie King—i’m Tore Down/Sen-sa-shun 
KING 12432 
Little Willie John—Drive Me Home/Need Your 
Love So Bad KING 5539 


Bobby “Mr Blues’? Merreli—i Ain’t Mad At You 
I’m Gonna Set You Free BARGAIN 5002 
Little Junior Parker—in The Dark/How Long Can 
This Go On DUKE 341 
25 YEARS OF RHYTHM AND BLUES (16 sides by 


Bill Doggett, James Brown, the Platters, Tiny 
Bradshaw, Bulimoose Jackson, Otis Williams, 
Bobby Lewis) KING 749 


I'm Gone/Don’'t 


The Skylight Singers—When 
PEACOCK 1835 


Wonder About Him 


The Staple Singers—Don’t Knock/I’'ve Been 
Scorned VEEJAY 902 
The Swan Silvertones—Breathe On Me/Come 
What May VEEJAY 904 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe—SISTER ON TOUR 
(12 inch LP) VERVE VV6-3005 


Irma Thomas—That’s All | Ask/Too Soon To Know 
MINIT 633 

The Travelling Sons—Come On, Lord Jesus/A 
Christian Testimony CARELLEN 110 


Robert Johnson—_THE MISSISSIPPI BLUES 
(Johnson, vcl & gtr): Crossroads Blues/ 
Terraplane Blues/Come On In My Kitchen/ 


Walking Blues/ Last Fair Deal Gone Down/ 
32-20 Blues/Kindhearted Woman Blues/If |} 
Had Possession Over Judgement Day/Preaching 
Blues/When You Got A Good Friend/Rambling 
On My = Mind/Stones On My _ = Passway/ 
Travelling Riverside Blues/Milkcow’s Calf Blues/ 
Me And The Devil/Hellhound On My Trail 

COLUMBIA CL 1654 





“1! am the Black Ace, 
I'm the boss card in your hand 


THE BLACK ACE 


sings and plays the Texas 
blues on 


HERITAGE HLP 1006 


The Black Ace (B.K. Turner), vcl & gtr: 
Black Ace Blues/Bad Times Stomp/Drink 
On, Little Girl/Santa Fe Blues/New 
Triflin’ Woman/Farther Along/Evil 
Woman Blues/‘Fore Day Creep/Little 
Augie Blues/Little Leg Woman/No Good 
Woman Blues/Santa Claus Blues/The 
Golden Slipper 


PRICE: 42s. 9d. post paid 


(overseas extra) 

Like all Heritase issues, this is a limited 
edition of 99 copies. Owing to 
previous orders, only 40-odd remain at 
press time. Send no money with 

first enquiry. 


HERITAGE RECORDS, 
36a BROOK GREEN, 
LONDON W.6 


” 




















EDITORIAL 
(continued from page 1) 
ed us was so dull that the changing light 
patterns on the screen attached to the 
record player never really aroused any 
interest at all. We were able to ignore 
them without much difficulty. But the 
man said why not bring your own re- 
cords next time, so I thought some of 
that jazz translated into colour patterns 
might be interesting. It was rather. 

Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five 
as translated on the screen, came up 
just as one would expect. The colour 
was primarily a warm red, tinged with 
blue, and the edges of the colour pat- 
terns pulsated like fury. Mr. O’Reilly’s 
machine was evidently hip. Dave Bru- 
beck showed a dull grey with very little 
movement, but a pretty green deckle- 
edged effect took place when Paul Des- 
mond came up with a solo. Eric Dolphy 
did nothing to the machine except to 
turn the screen a sullen purple, whilst 
it glowed an angry red (or maybe a 
blushing pink?) when fed with Acker 
Bilk. Duke Ellington used up all the 
primary colours in full technicolour, 
again with blue predominating. It was 
fun and I would have carried on with 
other jazz artists, but the man said my 
time was up. Anyway, he said with 
pride, he knew beforehand I would be 
a good subject for demonstration as they 
were sure the machine was just the thing 
for juke boxes, and my being connected 
with Jazz Journal, it all tied in nicely. 
He hoped I'd give the process some 
publicity. I have. 

THE EDITOR. 


M.J.Q. 
(continued from page 9) 


by the M.J.Q. with the performances 
recorded by brass ensemble (London 
LTZ-K 15218) one sees the force of 
Lewis’s statement that he is “more than 
happy with the limits set by the Quar- 
tet. We haven’t even approached those 
limits yet—if they exist’, for the ac- 
counts of these pieces given by the four 
instruments are richer in musical sub- 
stance, more varied in detail and notice- 
ably more acute in their expressiveness 
than the ‘big band’ versions. On the 
group’s best days the subtlety of their 
performances reaches an extraordinary 
level and is, of course, a product of the 
members’ long association. Again, Lewis 
is to the point, “We’ve been playing to- 
gether for so long now that we can do 
things which other people can’t. We joint- 
ly do things that it isn’t possible to write 


down—not only sounds, but uses of 
tempo and also things within these 
“ tempi’. It was also most interesting to 


hear them perform Lonely Woman, an 
Ornette Coleman piece from his first At- 
lantic LP. The M.J.Q. has not been play- 
ing this long enough for it to sound 
quite natural for them, but one looks 
forward to hearing the group in other 
Coleman items later. More positively en- 
joyable on this occasion were extracts 
from the ballet Original Sin, particularly 
Animal Dance and the Fugato. Atlantic 
have already issued, in America, the com- 
plete music to this work in a full 
orchestral version and we must hope 
that this is followed by a selection of 
several titles by the Quartet. 
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PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


“JAZZ JOURNAL”—Our supply of back issues is rapidly 
dwindling—only a few 1956/7/8 left. Available in lots of six 
at the bargain price of 8s. 6d. post free (US $1.20). Single 
copies Is. 9d. post free. Also some 1959 @ 2s. per copy, post 
free. 


“JAZZ HOT’—the famous French magazine, lavishly illus., 46 
pages. Subscriptions. 32s. per year (US $4.60). Back copies 
available @ Js. 10d. each, or 9s. 6d. for six. 


“CODA”—the Canadian jazz magazine, edited by John Norris. 
Contains detailed news of the U.S. and Canadian jazz scenes, 
as well as articles, record reviews. Price Is. 10d. per copy. 


“BULLETIN HOT CLUB OF FRANCE”—Edited by Hugues 
Panassie. Essential reading and pictures for mainstreamers. 
Price Is. 6d. per copy. Send 9d. for sample copy. 


“EUREKA”—the magazine which specialises in ethnic New 
Orleans music. Special all-picture edition now out—containing 
over fifty hitherto unpublished photos of N.O. musicians past 
& present. Price: 5s. 5d. post free. 


SHEET MUSIC: Piano copies of famous Jelly Roll Morton 
numbers: Winin’ Boy Blues/Mamie’s Blues/The Naked Dance/ 
The Crave/Big Fat Ham/Buddy Bolden’s Blues/The Miserere/ 
Sweet Substitute/We Are Elks/My Home Is In A Southern 
Town/If You Knew/Why. 3s. 6d. per copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 32/6, 1200 ft. standard 
23/6. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG 
2745. 


WANTED: Jazz, Swing, Folk, Hillbilly, Records, all speeds. Dealers 
surplus considered. Exchange with collectors overseas. Warren, 
106 Cambridge Street, Norwich. 


FOR SALE—‘“Jazz Monthly’? April 1958 to September 196] 
(Sept. 1959 missing). £2 incl. postage. Also “Jazz Journal’ 
April 1958 to July 1961 (August 1958 missing). £2 incl. postage. 
Howes, 37 Devonshire Ave, Dartford, Kent. 


PAPA CHARLIE JACKSON stars on Heritage’s new limited 
edition EP RE-100, singing the blues in his inimitable style: 
“Don’t You Think | Know’’/‘“Mama Don’t Allow’’/“Maxwell 
Street Blues’’/“All | Want Is A Spoonful”. Price 15s. 9 
post free. Send no money with first enquiry. Heritage 
Records, 36a Brook Green, London W.6. 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM—1I6 pages of photographs 
from the JJ files, printed on glossy art paper: Fats Waller. 
Duke, Louis, Sid Catlett, Zutty, Baby Dodds, Bunk, On) 
Earl Hines and others. A few copies left at Is. 8d. post free. 
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PROBABLY OUR GREATEST DISPLAY TO DATE! 


1 LOUIS ARMSTRONG—You Are My Lucky Star/Jeepers Creepers/Hope Gabriel Likes My Music/W.P.A./1 Can't 


Give You A.B.L./S. Side of the Street/Sw’hearts on Par./Double Dare You/+ 5 45/6 
2 JIMMY BERTRAND—Blues Stampede/Idle Hour. P. BRADFORD—Lucy Long/Second Fiddle EP 16/6 
3 JIMMY BERTRAND—Easy Come, Easy Go/I’m Goin’ Huntin’/Sugar Papa/47th St. Stomp EP 16/6 
4 CHICAGO JAZZ CLASSICS (misc. Dodds and/or Armstrong groups)—Santa Claus BI./Terrible BI./ New St. 
Louis/Clt. Wobble/No Stomp/Weary BI./Wild Man/Melancholy/Static Str./Piggly Wiggly/Forty and Tight/Drop 
That Sack/Georgia Bo Bo/Stomp Off, Let’s Go 45/6 
5 DUKE ELLINGTON—The Creeper/Rent Party/Harlem Flat/Louisiana/Wang Wang/Oklahoma Stomp/Goin’ Nuts 
/Doin’ the Voom Voom/Jungle Bl./Red Hot Band/Black and Blue/etc 45/6 
6 DUKE ELLINGTON—Blue Harlem/Lazy Rhapsody/Showboat Shuffle/Solid Old Man EP 16/9 
7 GEORGE GERSHWIN (piano rolls and an actual rehea rsal!)—That Certain Feeling/Left All Alone Again BL, 
Grieving For You/Strike Up the Band/I Got Rhythm/Rhap. In Blue/+ 5 26/- 
8 DIZZY GILLESPIE (w. Parker)—Groovin’ High/Dizzy Atmosph./Hot House/All the Things EP 16/9 
9 JAZZ GILLUM—LJust Like Jesse James/Reefer Head Woman/I’m That Man Down In the Mine/Still Walkin’ the 
Highway/Worried and Bothered/Uncertain BI./Littlhe Woman/+ 3 10”LP 32/6 
10 BENNY GOODMAN SMALL GROUPS—Dinah/Sweet Sue/Smiles/Runnin’ Wild/Body and _ Soul/Pick-a-Rib 
Sweet Georgia Br./Lady Be Good/Whispering/Tiger Rag/Opus +/Man I Love 45/6 
11 JUANITA HALL (w. Hawkins, Doc Cheatham, B. Bailey, C. Hopkins, et al)—Hold That Train/Good Old Wagon 
Good Man Is H.T.F./After You’ve Gone/Nobody Wants You../Lovin’ Sam/+ 6 39 /- 
12 LIONEL HAMPTON’S GIANTS (Tatum, Edison, Kessel, Rich, et al)—Somebody Loves Me/Plaid/V. Blues/ 
September Song/Deep Purple 37/6 
13 EARL HINES ORCH.—Topsy Turvy/Up Jumped the Devil/South Side/Swingin On C/Yellow Fire/The Father 
Jumps/The Earl/Second Balcony Jump/Comin’ In Home 10”LP 32/6 
14 BILLIE HOLIDAY (w. Edison, Carter, Kessell, et al)\—When Your Lover Has Gone/Please Don’t Talk About Me.. 
Prelude To a Kiss/Nice Work.../Everything I Have Is Y ours/etc 37/6 
15 LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS—Bad Boogie/Wonder What Is Wrong With Me std. 45 8/9 
16 FRANZ JACKSON (w. Bob Shoffner, Albert-Wynn, et al)—West End BI./Bill Bailey/Alabama Jubilee/Al’s Strut 
South Side/Runnin’ Wild/Closer Walk/How’m I Doin’/ etc, etc. 47/6 
17 JAZZ AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL—Excerpts from a concert featuring the Armstrong All Stars, Ella, Eldridge. 
Edison, Flip Phillips, Oscar Peterson, Ray Brown, et al. 37/6 
18 JAZZVILLE CHICAGO—14 items by various groups led by Jay McShann, Arnett Cobb, Julian Dash and King 
Kolax—Slats/No Dues/Zero/Time/Four Plus/H,O/Zig Zag/Jay’s Jam/etc. 39/6 
19 ERNIE K-DOE (R&B)—Mother-In-Law/Make You Love Me/Te-Ta-Te-Ta-Ta/Rub Dub Dub/+ 8 45/6 
20 JOSIE MILES (w. Joe Smith, F. Henderson, et al)—Warhorse Mama/You Don’t Know My Mind/+ 2. EP 13/6 
21 THELONIOUS MONK—Blue Monk/Work/Nutty/Just a Gigolo 10”LP 29/2 
22 LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY—Mule Face BI. / Vicksburg BI./Cow Cow BI./Crescent City Bl./and NATTY 
DOMINIQUE’S N.O. HOT 6—Touching BI./B.B. and Egg Man/You Rascal/etc 10”LP 39/6 
23 KING OLIVER—Papa De Da Da/Showboat Shuffle/Snag It No. 2/Sugar Blues EP 16/6 
24 CHARLIE PARKER—Rocker/Sly Mongoose/Star Eyes/The Dream’s On Me/Laura/+ 5 55/- 
25 JABBO SMITH—Boston Shuffle/Take Me to the River/ Little Willie/Sleepytime BI. EP 16/6 
26 MUGGSY SPANIER—Angry/Sweet Lorraine/Sugar/Sept. in the Rain/Darktown S. Ball/+ 7 48 /6 


27 VICTORIA SPIVEY—Funny F./How Do They Do It. LIL D. CHRISTIAN—Baby/Must Have T. Man’ EP 14/9 
28 KID THOMAS’ CREOLE JAZZ BAND—Old Grey Bonnet/Closer Walk/I Believe I Can Make It../Sing On/Shade 


of Old Apple Tree/I Can’t Escape From You/Milneberg Joys/etc, etc 48/6 
29 LUCKY THOMPSON (w. Jimmy Hamilton, Billy Taylor, Oscar Pettiford, Osie Johnson)—Tune For Tex/Where 
Or When/Kamman’s a-Comin’/Mr. E-Z/Ever So Easy 35/3 











Write now to: 








: 
wee 


THE SWING SHOP _ "STREATHAM . W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 





J.R.R.A. Founder Member 














PS:—Many previously advertised items are still available! Thousands of others in stock which have never been advertised 
by us! Don’t hesitate to enquire but please be as specific as possible. Thanks! 














THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 





NEW RELEASES 


12” LONG PLAYING 
CONTEMPORARY 


“TEDDY’S READY” 
TEDDY EDWARDS QUARTET 
LAC 12275 


Blues in G; Scrapple from the apple; 
What's new; You name it; Take the “A” 
train; The Sermon; Higgin’s hideaway 


“WORKING OUT” 
BARNEY KESSEL QUARTET 
LAC 12280 and Stereo SCA 5022 


The good li'l man; Summertime; Spanish 
scenery; When Johnny comes marching 
home; New Rhumba; My man’s gone now; 
My funny Valentine; Pedal point 


“SONGS | LIKE TO SING” 
HELEN HUMES 
LAC 12283 


If | could be with you; Don’t worry ‘bout 
me; Mean to me; Every now and then, 
| want a roof over my head; St. Louis 
Blues; You're driving me crazy; My old 
flame; Million dollar secret; Love me or 
leave me; Imagination; Please don’t talk 
about me when I’m gone 


12” LONG PLAYING 
VOGUE 


“TEDDY BUCKNER ON THE SUNSET 
STRIP” 


LAE 12259 


Original Dixieland One-Step; Mack the 
knife; Weary Blues; She’s a good woman; 
Colonel Bogey march; ‘China Boy; St. 
James Infirmary; I’m crazy about Dixie- 
land; Down in Jungletown 


“DOWN SOUTH SUMMIT MEETIN’” 


Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry, Lightnin’ 
Hopkins, Big Joe Williams 

LAE 12266 

Ain’t nothin’ like whiskey; Penitentiary 
Blues; You steal my _ chickens; First 
Meetin’; How long has it been; Wimmin 
from coast to coast 


THE BLUES MESSAGE 
CURTIS AMY & PAUL BRYANT 
LAE 12277 


Searchin’; Goin’ down, catch me a woman; 
The Blues Message; Come rain or come 
shine; This is the Blues 


12” LONG PLAYING 
VOGUE 


“GOOD FRIDAY BLUES” 

MODEST JAZZ TRIO 

LAE 12278 

Good Friday Blues; Willow weep for mej 
| remember you; Bill not Phil; When | 
have you; | was doing all right 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


“THE LONE CAT” 
JESSE FULLER 
LAG 12279 and Stereo SGA 5021 


Leavin’ Memphis Frisco bound; Take iv 
slow and easy; The monkey and thé 
engineer; New Corrine; Guitar Blues} 
Runnin’ wild; Hey, Hey; In that great 
land; Down home waltz; Beat it on down 
the line; Buck and Wing 


THE SCOBEY STORY Vol. 1 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
LAG 12284 


Pretty baby; St. Louis blues; Coney Island 
Washboard; Some of these days; Beale 
Street Mama; Dippermouth Blues; South;’ 
Sailing down the Chesapeake Bay; Wolver- 
ine Blues; Chicago; Melancholy; That's a) 
plenty. 4 





LAE 12233 





A GASSER! ANNIE ROSS 
Featuring ZOOT SIMS 


Everything I’ve got; Invitation to the 
blues; | didn’ know about you; | don’t 
want to cry anymore; Lucky day; | was 
doing all right; You took advantage of 
me; You're nearer; Lucky so and so; |’m 
nobody’s baby 


LAE 12254 


THE SHOUT! 
LES McCANN LTD 


But not for me; A foggy day; The Shout; 
Set call; “C” Jam Blues; Jubilation; 
Night in Tunisia; Set Call 


LAE 12269 


THE FOX! 
HAROLD LAND QUINTET 


The fox; Mirror mind Rose; One second, 
please; Sims A-Plenty; Little Chris; One 
down 





VOGUE RECORDS LTD 


3-145 ROAD, LONDON, 


$.W.3 Telephone 


KNI 4256-7 
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